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a blessing ... 
for waking up 
to life again 


Blessed are we, beginning to feel some release 
from the crippling fear we’ve grown 

far too accustomed to, 

from the drawn-out 

season of anxious vigilance, 

from the boredom and frustration of plans 
deferred. 


Winter’s long frost is over. 
New ground has appeared, 
and paths too we didn’t know were there. 


Blessed are we who need help waking up to 
the music, the movement, 

and the color of living, 

who need help trying on joy for a change. 


The wonder of the daffodil, 

the mystery and power of the tiniest seed, 
cracked open and sprouting new life, 
reaching, in its own time, toward the light. 


Blooming. 


Blessed are we who say, Wake me too, God. 
Put me where beauty and love can reach me. 


I’m ready for something new. 


Excerpted from The Lives We Actually Have (Convergent Books) by Kate 
Bowler and Jessica Richie, copyright © 2083. All rights reserved. 
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SPOTLIGHT 


In this issue, ethicist Larry Rasmussen explains that human eco- 
nomic activity has transformed not only our relationship to the 

world, but the world itself—we are now in an era where“everything 
turns upon humanity,’ as Dietrich Bonhoeffer put it in a different context. While this 
new “totalizing” reality of what people are doing to the planet has become virtually 
undeniable, the human tendency toward unceasing growth, as Jim Rice points out in 
his column, is still defended by economists, headline writers, and the rest of the “more 
is more” crowd. 

Scripture gives a different view of the abundant life and God's intentions for our 
economy. The biblical vision, as economist and pastor Edith Rasell explains, is one in 
which everyone thrives, not just those who prove the most cutthroat in the capitalist 
battle of competitive acquisition and consumption. The Bible paints a picture of an 
economy in which everyone's material needs are met and everyone has access to a 
livelihood that enables thriving. That’s known as economic justice. It's also, Rasell says, 
“God's vision for society.” 


RESPONSE 


Separate Kingdoms 

In response to Jim Rice’s 
January 80835 column 

on Christian nationalism, 
“The Favor of Almighty 
God,” Marion Opisso 
writes, “Jesus said, ‘Render 
unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s, and unto God 
the things that are God’s, 
so clearly Jesus under- 
stood that these were two 
separate kingdoms.” Sandra 
Golliher Fi commented, “A 
theocracy is never insti- 
tuted by the majority, it is 
installed by a minority of 
people with the power.” And 
Raul Padron Hi writes, “I 
will speak plainly to those 
that want it enshrined into 
our laws and into our fiber 
as a nation. You do not 


want to travel down this “Everyone defends themselves with weapons they know best. 
toad it you want:Christlant- As a pysanka artist my weapon is an ordinary egg.” 

ty to survive as a practiced pys y Pp ry 88. 

and believed-in tradition.” — SOFIKA ZIELYK 


Write us: response@sojo.net 


6 Ethnographer and artist Sofika Zielyk curates “The Pysanka: A Symbol of Hope,” an evolving exhibit April 2023 
with more than 500 Easter eggs from people around the world. / Illustration by Angelina Grabil 


“HUMAN 
FE HAS 
ALWAYS BEEN 
INSEPARABLE 
FROM THE 
EST OF 
NATURE.” 


Larry Rasmussen 


Christian environmental ethicist 
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Rebecca Randall 

“Having kids renewed 
my impulse to delve into 
my past and examine my 
family history as I’m try- 
ing to decide what kind 
of family culture I want 
to lead,” says indepen- 
dent journalist Rebecca 
Randall (p. 20). A sec- 
ond-generation adoptee, 
Randall’s cover story 
seeks to “help people 
heal and to help people 
without a connection to 
adoption to see how they 
may better support those 
who do” and explore “the 
expansiveness of what a 
biblical vision of family 
can be.” 


JARI 


Deirdre Jonese Austin 

For writer and scholar 
Deirdre Jonese Austin 

(Cp. 43), her work “at the 
intersections of reli- 
gion, race, gender, and 
sexuality” is “invested in 
theologies that center the 
liberation of those who 
have often been pushed to 
the margins.” For Austin, 
these theologies can 
change church language, 
leadership, and teaching 
to help rebuild our rela- 
tionships with tradition 
and recognize that “the 
Spirit is not limited to 

a church building, a 
religious institution,” or 
Christian culture. 
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VOICES 


1— Grain of Salt 2— Commentary 3 — Columns 4 — Eyewitness 


GRAIN OF SALT BY JIM RICE 


GROWING 
PAINS 


It seems patently obvious: We live in aworldoflimited «we arg IN THE 
resources. Because of that, humanssimplycannotcon- BEGINNING OF A 
tinue to relentlessly produce and consume more and MASS EXTINCTION, 
: AND ALL YOU CAN 
more stuffand expect the planet to survive. Thepathof ‘arg apouris 
unchecked growth is, without doubt, not sustainable. \qoNEY AND FAIRY 
And yet, mainstream economists and headline writers TALES OF ETERNAL 
still seem stuck in the mantra that “growth” (by which ECONCMIC CHOW IE: 
they mean increases in misleading measures such as ae eee 
gross domestic product) is an unmitigated good—the 
alternatives being dire situations such as “stagflation” 
and recession, and thus to be avoided at all costs. 
Prophets among us have challenged that view, and 
have been ostracized by “respectable” experts as a 
result. Pope Francis, for instance, in his 2020 book 
Let Us Dream, wrote that “in the wealthier parts of 
Ms =the world, thefixationwithconstanteconomicgrowth = 
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THE PATH OF 
UNCHECKED 
GROWTH IS NOT 
SUSTAINABLE. 


Jim Rice is a senior editor of 
Sojourners magazine. 
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has become destabilizing, producing vast inequalities 
and putting the natural world out of balance.” Swedish 
activist Greta Thunberg, in her usual plain-spoken 
way, famously challenged world leaders on the subject: 
“We are in the beginning of a mass extinction, and all 
you can talk about is money and fairy tales of eternal 
economic growth. How dare you!” 

Last fall, the world lost one of the most preeminent 
of those prophets: Herman Daly. Daly spent much of 
his life—especially since the 1973 publication ofhis first 
book, Toward a Steady-State Economy—sounding the 
alarm about the perils of unrestricted growth, which 
he termed “uneconomic” because the costs exceed 
the benefits. Daly’s associate Brian Czech, executive 
director of the Center for the Advancement of the 
Steady State Economy, said Daly, who died in Octo- 
ber, was motivated by his “abiding faith,” and that he 
“walked the talk of the United Methodist Church.” 
Daly, said Czech, “was the best of Christians: seldom 
proselytizing but always exemplarizing.” 


The undeniable man- 
ifestations of climate 
change over the past de- 
cade or so—and, especially, 
widespread awareness of 
its human causes—have 
helped spark a growing rec- 
ognition that humans need 
to rethink old assumptions 
that unlimited growth is 
inherently or fundamental- 
ly positive. In Europe, the 
concept of “degrowth” (or 
décroissance, as the French 
put it) has been gaining 
adherents. “Degrowth be- 
gins as a process of taking 
less,” wrote economic an- 
thropologist Jason Hickel 
in his 2020 book Less is 
More: How Degrowth Will 
Save the World. “But in 
the end it opens up whole 
vistas of possibility.” Not 
every part of the world’s 
economy, however, needs 
“degrowth”—in poor areas, 
redistribution of resources 
and development are still 
essential—and thus some 
keep the focus on the goal 
of a “steady state” econo- 
my. As Czech puts it, “Our 
unified slogan ought notbe 
simply ‘steady state econ- 
omy’ or ‘degrowth, but 
rather ‘degrowth toward 
a steady state economy.” 

Czech tells the story 
of a group of theologians 
and ministers at Catholic 
University who were en- 
gaged in a discussion of 
steady state economics. 
After Czech gave an over- 
view of the topic, he said, 
“One thoughtful minister 
paused at length, stroked 
his chin, and pronounced, 
‘The steady state economy 
.. now that’s the Kingdom 
of God.” Whether or not 
that’s true, it’s atleast astep 
intheright direction. « 
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VOICES 


COMMENTARY 


BY ERIC TARS 


NO ROOM AT THE INN? 
GO STRAIGHT TO JAIL 


Churches beware: Big bucks are funding 
bad state-level homelessness policy. 


If Mary and Joseph were living in Missouri today and had to make their own shelter after the 
innkeepers turned them away, Jesus would be greeted by police officers instead of shepherds. 
Why? In January, Missouri initiated a new statewide law criminalizing homelessness. The 
law (and similar laws in several states) is based on template legislation from the Cicero In- 
stitute, a right-wing group that peddles legal schemes that limit effective solutions and strip 
support from people who can’t afford a place to live. If Moses and his tribe were wandering 
in Tennessee, a law that went into effect in July—supported by Cicero—allows for felony 
charges for pitching a tent on state-owned property. 

Across the country, politicians are passing laws that penalize our neighbors who can’t 
afford a place to live and who must sleep, shelter, and conduct other life-sustaining activities 
in public. We have seen the results of those laws at the local level when city councils come up 
with ineffective—and plain bad—ideas to deal with homelessness. Now there is a well-funded, 
coordinated push to raise those bad ideas to the state level. 
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Inthe last legislative session, the Cicero 
Institute sent lobbyists out with state leg- 
islators to do door-knocking in at least six 
states and funded slickly produced videos 
for the general publicto pusha simple nar- 
rative that blames those who can’t afford or 
can’t find housing. This “blame the poor” 
game doesn’t account for what Americans 
already know: High inflation and higher 
rents are forcing people to live on the streets. 
The reason is plain: There is “no room at 
the inn.” The number of unhoused people 
exceeds the number of shelter beds in most 
communities, and there’s a 7-million-unit 
shortage of affordable rentals. Almost no- 
where in the country can a minimum wage 
worker afford a one-bedroom apartment. 
Aworker would need triple that salary. Yet 
the Cicero Institute wants to misdirect our 
attention toward policies that address the 
desires of wealthier residents to hide pov- 
erty through policing, rather than address 
thebasic human needs of poorer Americans. 

Joe Lonsdale, a libertarian tech billion- 
aire with venture capital investments in 
private prisons, founded the Cicero Insti- 
tute in Austin, Texas, in 2018. (A software 
company Lonsdale co-founded, according 
to Stateline, has products used for “migrant 
surveillance systems, predictive policing, 
and battlefield management.”) Following 
Austin City Council’s 2019 rollback of or- 
dinances banning camping, panhandling, 
and sitting and lying in public, Cicero suc- 
cessfully pushed Texas Gov. Greg Abbott to 
pass a statewide camping ban to override 
the local decriminalization efforts. Based on 
the success of this state-override strategy, 
Cicero turned that Texas bill into a template 
for state legislation elsewhere. 

Here’s my assessment of four key com- 
ponents of the template. First, implementa 
statewide camping ban with penalties ofup 
to $5,000 and one month in jail, plus state 
funding cuts on any local jurisdiction that 
refuses to enforce the ban. Second, divertall 
federal and state funding for homeless ser- 
vices away from evidence-based housingand 
services (suchas the “housing first” model) 
to short-term, state-run encampments and 
emergency shelters with short time limits 
and paternalistic programming require- 
ments (subject to immediate removal for 
failure to comply). Grant immunity from 
liability to encampment operators for all 
but grossly negligent conduct. Third, lower 
due process protections to make it easier to 
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IF MOSES LIVED IN TENNESSEE, 
PITCHING HIS TENT COULD BE 
A FELONY. 


involuntarily commit people experiencing 
homelessness to state psychiatric institu- 
tions, paired with threat of jail or $5,000 
fines for noncompliance with outpatient 
treatment. Fourth, divert dollars for home- 
less services to police to create homeless 
outreach teams that require law enforce- 
ment to force unhoused people into state- 
run encampments under threat of arrest. 

Cicero lobbyists cloak their intentions 
with misdirection and scant facts, often 
claiming they don’t want to criminalize 
people and that legal encampments or 
shelters would be better for those living 
on the streets. But Cicero’s template bill 
forces localities to enforce the homeless- 
ness bans regardless of whether shelter 
even exists or risk a lawsuit from the state 
attorney general and loss of homelessness 
funding. Further, the bill’s explicit waiver 
of liability for camp and shelter operators 
for all but extreme negligence signals they 
expect the conditions in those facilities to 
be so bad that the only way people would 
go is under threat of arrest. 

There is some good news: When elected 
officials hear the facts, and the stories of 
people who have lived through criminaliza- 
tion for being unhoused, they do the right 
thing, In Georgia, a bipartisan Senate study 
committee looked at Cicero’s proposal and 
rejected almost every part ofit. The national 
Housing Not Handcuffs campaign organizes 
thousands of people to fight Cicero’s bills. 

To be our “brother’s keeper” (Genesis 
4:9) today requires organized, proactive 
education of state officials about the harms 
of criminalizing or institutionalizing un- 
housed people and the benefits of providing 
enough interim and permanent housing 
to allow everyone a path to thrive and live 
with dignity. © 


Eric Tars is legal director at the National 
Homelessness Law Center. Housing Not 
Handcuffs is a campaign of the NHLC and 
the National Coalition for the Homeless. 
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VOICES 


COMMENTARY BY ALLYSON MCKINNEY TIMM 


“THEY CALL US 
RESURRECTIONISTS’ 


Why the Equal Rights Amendment 
is a Christian cause for justice. 


Three years ago, I joined a struggle for what I view as the most trans- 
formational justice reform today: change to the U.S. Constitution. The 
change I advocate is at once unbelievably simple and profoundly radical: 
for Americans to agree that all citizens enjoy equal rights under law, 
whatever their gender or sexual orientation. It’s time to recognize the 
Equal Rights Amendment. Equality is central to most contemporary 
theories of justice. A majority of Americans puzzle why our nation has 
failed to live up to the promise of equality in our democracy. So why 
aren’t women protected equally? 

“The ERA is dead,” opponents argue, laid to rest by an arbitrary time 
limit that was negotiated into the prelude of the bill Congress passed 
in 1972. A procedural objection seems a weak theory to lead with, in 
response to the unrequited aspirations of half the citizenry for basic 
human rights. Whatever the amendment’s merits, many claim, it cannot 
be revived. And yet miraculously, it has been. And women everywhere 
are testifying to this resurrection. 

This is fitting, isn’tit? It was women, after all, who first testified to the 
resurrection. This Easter, we read how Mary Magdalene and the other 
Mary meet an angel at Jesus’ tomb, who commissions them to tell the 
disciples he is risen. The guards are too terrified to move, but the women 
rush to fulfill their divine calling (see Matthew 28). 


14 beastfromeast / iStock 


By making them the first emissaries of 
the gospel, God upset all expectations of 
women’s place in ancient society. Theirrole 
would have been unprecedented, except it 
fit arevolutionary way of love modeled by 
Jesus of Nazareth, who defied the culture 
of his day by welcoming women among 
his followers. 

This egalitarian spirit, this rare inclu- 
sivity, aligns with “Jesus’ general teaching 
of status reversal in the kingdom of God,” 
epitomized in his prophecy that “the last 
willbe first,” explain scholars Joseph Mar- 
tos and Pierre Hégy in their book Equal at 
the Creation. Jesus’ own resurrection was 
the harbinger of broader resurrection to 
come, a sign that the kingdom of heav- 
en—marked by peace, love, and justice—is 
ascendant. 


PAT SPEARMAN AND 
PAULI MURRAY 


Christian pastor and Nevada state sena- 
tor Pat Spearman is often credited with 
“resurrecting” the ERA. Spearman led her 
state to ratify it in 2017—the first state to 
do so in 40 years. This ignited a renewed 
ERA movement in the wake of #MeToo 
revelations and the election of Donald 
Trump. Illinois and Virginia soon followed. 
As of 2020, the ERA had cleared both 
of the high constitutional hurdles for an 
amendment: A supermajority of Congress 
(two-thirds) and of the states (three- 
fourths) had approved it. It remains the 
only reform to meet both bars but not to 
be widely heralded as law of the land. 
Spearman, founding pastor of Resur- 
rection Faith Community Ministries in Las 
Vegas, is clear on how essential equality 
is and how long and arduous the struggle 
can be. Daughter ofa traveling evangelist, 
Spearman was gifted with preaching at a 
young age, but churches would invite her 
to speak yet deny her a pulpit. She served 
29 years in the U.S. Army, rising to the 
rank of lieutenant colonel in the Military 
Police Corps before finally experiencing the 
freedom to come out as a member of the 
LGBTQ+ community in 2009 and fight for 
repeal of the “don’t ask, don’t tell” policy. 
Spearman’s faith and perseverance recall 
that of the Episcopal priest and civil rights 
attorney Pauli Murray (now enrolled in 
the Episcopal Church’s calendar of saints), 
who called gender discrimination (or “Jane 
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“VE LIVED 
TO SEE MY 
LOST CAUSES 
FOUND.” 
—PAULI MURRAY 


Crow,” a term Murray coined) “as pernicious as ‘separate but equal.” 
Murray’s brilliance undid both—by formulating the argument Thurgood 
Marshall used to prevail in Brown v. Board of Education and the rationale 
Ruth Bader Ginsburg used to win increasing equal protection for women 
under the 14th Amendment, starting in the early 1970s. 

But the Dobbs v. Jackson Supreme Court ruling in June addressing 
whether the Constitution protects the right to an abortion troubled the 
last 50 years of progress for gender equality by using 1868 as the touch- 
stone for women’s rights. The Dobbs ruling threatens most constitutional 
progress toward the emancipation of women and LGBTQ+ Americans. 

Murray believed that if litigation was ultimately unsuccessful in 
securing equal protection for all, then the case for an Equal Rights 
Amendment would be “unassailable.” 


ACCUSED AS “RESURRECTIONISTS” 


This year marks the 100th anniversary of the ERA. Proponents will gather 
for a centennial convention at the First Presbyterian Church of Seneca 
Falls in New York where the ERA was first unveiled. It has been introduced 
in every Congress since 1923, and in 1972 the proposed amendment to 
the Constitution was sent to the states for ratification. The language is 
clear: “Equality of rights under the law shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any state on account of sex.” As law professor 
Michele Bratcher Goodwin observed, an arbitrary deadline on areform 


of such principle and consequence is a 
moral outrage. 

Fortunately, such esteemed minds 
as Harvard scholar Laurence H. Tribe, 
American Constitution Society president 
Russ Feingold, and a bevy of legal experts 
have detailed why Congress can change 
the prefatory deadline as it has once be- 
fore, or simply disregard it. It was not 
part of the bargain states approved with 
ratification, and imposing it violates the 
careful balance of congressional and state 
powers in the amendment process. 

Still, ERA advocates are accused of 
being “resurrectionists” by some poli- 
ticians for our belief that equal justice 
under law is within reach. Although the 
“resurrectionist” label is meant as a slam, 
I will wear it proudly. 

Resurrection—the inbreaking of God’s 
kingdom and good news for those on the 
margins—is reality. It is never too late for 
the Spirit to upend our expectations and 
show us that what looked like death was 
just a transition. 

If Christians believe in the resurrec- 
tion, why would we not believe in the 
triumph of every righteous cause? The 
ERA isan icon of all-inclusive justice that 
signifies kingdom values. As long as the 
moral arc of our world is bending toward 
justice, equality lies ahead. 

I believe Spearman when she said, at 
a rally earlier this year to celebrate the 
duly ratified ERA: “We are not tired yet... 
Allofour ancestors are right here with us 
today now and they are strengthening us 
for this fight. We. Will. Not. Be. Deterred.” 

Perhaps one day we will testify like 
St. Pauli, who could say that despite nu- 
merous seeming defeats, “I have lived to 
see the thesis upon which I was operat- 
ing vindicated. ... I’ve lived to see my lost 
causes found.” 

In the landscape of God’s kingdom, 
our hopes for justice are not in vain. Our 
desires to be counted as fully human are 
not futile. Nothing is beyond divine power 
to reverse. Resurrection has come and it 
willkeep a-comin’. The women are already 
there, witnessing it all. © 


Allyson McKinney Timm, a human rights 
lawyer and faith leader, is founder and 
executive director of Justice Revival. 
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VOICES 


DEEP ECONOMY 


STANDING UP TO THE 
‘BLUE-FLAME GOSPEL 


Tuesday, March 21, is the day for our big national action against the giant 
banks that are backing the fossil fuel industry. 

Why March 21? Because it’s—if you think about it—32123, simply too 
good a palindrome to pass up. It’s a countdown to the end of something 
(our economy’s blithe support for energy sources that scientists tell us we 
must now forego) and a count up to the real start of a possible transition. 

We'll be out in force across the country, picketing Citibank, Chase, 
Bank of America, and Wells Fargo branches: Those four giants lead the 
world in lending to Big Oil. Their offices look like benign tenants of strip 
malls across America, but in truth each should have a giant smokestack 
coming out the top, to remind us just how much carbon they produce. 
(If you have $125,000 in one of these institutions, which lends it out 
to build pipelines and frack wells, then that money is producing more 
carbon ina year than all the heating, flying, driving, cooling, and cooking 
of an average American.) 

We no longer need to be expanding this industry; we need to wean 
ourselves off fossil fuels as fast as possible. Which, of course, is entirely 
possible: To give just the easiest example, we were all reminded earlier 
this year that turning off the gas cooktop in the kitchen would be a good 
idea. Itnot only contributes to climate change, it also gives off pollutants 


BY BILL MCKIBBEN 


that cause childhood asthma. A Jot of asth- 
ma: hundreds of thousands of cases in the 
US. alone. We possess easy replacements: 
magnetic induction cook-tops are better 
than the gas they replace, and there’s mon- 
ey in the new Inflation Reduction Act to 
help families install them. 

But the fossil fuel industry doesn’t want 
to do that—they’ve been spending millions 
of dollars hiring actors and “influencers” 
to spread the blue-flame gospel—and the 
bigbanks continue to be their enablers. So, 
we need to stand up to them. The original 
impetus for 32123 came from Third Act, 
which some of us have formed as a vehicle 
for activism for those of us over the age of 
60—but it’s been joined by other groups 
around the country. 

Including of course, lots of faith leaders. 
One of whom, Rob Mark of the Church of 
the Covenant in Boston, wrote to me with 
the text of Lamentations 3:21-23. Here’s 
that 32123 message: “But this I call to mind, 
and therefore I have hope: The steadfast 
love of the Lord never ceases, his mercies 
never come to an end; they are new every 
morning; great is your faithfulness.” 

It’s not an easy moment for hope, 
especially on the climate front. But we of 
faith are able to hope for new mercies each 
morning—aslongas we workforthem. « 


Bill McKibben, founder of 350.org, is the 
author most recently of The Flag, the 
Cross, and the Station Wagon: A Graying 
American Looks Back at His Suburban Boy- 
hood and Wonders What the Hell Happened. 
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VOICES 


FROM THE DUST BY LIUAN HUSKA 


WE WILT ALL 
HAVE ENOUGH 


As someone who has lived with chronic 
pain and come to terms with being a body 
with limits, I struggle to square a theology 
of limits with a theology of abundance. 

I have limits on my time, energy, and 
what my body can do. I’ve made peace with 
and even come to appreciate God’s elegant 
design of bounded human bodies and an 
Earth with limited, depletable resources. 
And yet, our faith speaks of aGod who can 
do “immeasurably more than all we ask or imagine” (Ephesians 3:20, 
NIV), the same God who led the Israelites into a land “flowing with milk 
and honey” (Exodus 3:8) and pours oil over the psalmist’s head until his 
cup overflows (Psalm 23:5). 

Inaworld rapidly running out of arable land, fossil fuels, and healthy 
soil and water, how do we rightly interpret a theology of abundance? 

Under a malformed capitalist mindset, we’ve confused God’s abun- 
dance with an illusion of prosperity as unlimited resources and growth. 
Advertising tells us that we'll be happy when we have more stuff, so we 
mistake abundance to mean material wealth. This logic gets truly ob- 
scene among the piles of buffet food, closets of barely worn fast fashion, 
McMansions, and other ways our sick society defines plenty. 

At the same time, those who advocate for endless economic growth 
work to cultivate fear and hoarding through messages like, “Only 2 
left in stock. Get yours now!” They distort a vision of bounded, earthly 
abundance into unearthly, limitless consumption. 


stellalevi / iStock 
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WE MISTAKE ABUNDANCE TO 
MEAN MATERIAL WEALTH. 


That’s why the abundance mindset is 
often contrasted with the scarcity mind- 
set. Abundance is about enough. Think: 
God giving the Israelites enough manna 
for each day. Misunderstood, abundance 
morphs into bloated opulence, spiritual 
stagnation, and rot. Think: The Israelites 
who hoarded manna because they didn’t 
trust that God would give more the follow- 
ing day. They lived witha scarcity mindset 
and got maggots the next day. 

“A scarcity mindset has an underlying 
fear that there isn’t enough,” writes Looby 
Macnamara in People and Permaculture. 
“An abundance attitude trusts that our 
needs will be provided for.” 

Trust entails relationship. At an Ar- 
gentinian permaculture project that my 
family recently visited, I learned that most 
resilient ecosystems aren’t the ones with 
the greatest number of individual species, 
but the ones with the greatest number of 
relationships among species. Abundance, 
then, is less about how much we have and 
more about how much we share. Abun- 
dance consists not in a wealth of stuff, but 
in awealth of relationships, solidarity, ex- 
change, and trust. 

I may have limits, and I choose to live 
within the bounds of my fair share. When 
someone else needs something, I choose 
to give freely, because I trust that when 
my time of need comes, my community 
will share with me. 

Our shared resources will be severe- 
ly strained in the coming decades as the 
climate crisis deepens. But if we operate 
with aright understanding of abundance, 
we will all have enough. © 


Livan Huska is a freelance journalist and 
author of Hurting Yet Whole: Reconcil- 

ing Body and Spirit in Chronic Pain and 
Illness. 
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VOICES 


EYEWITNESS 


“CHRIST IS 
TRANSFORMING 
NOT ONLY THE 
SPIRITUAL, BUT 
THE MATERIAL.” 


18 A woman and girl attend an Easter egg painting class held in a bomb shelter in Lviv. More than a third of Ukraine's population is April 2023 
displaced by Russia's invasion. / Mykola Tys / Getty Images 


AS TOLD TO SOJOURNERS 


EASTER IN 
UKRAINE 


Ukraine is, in a way, a very pluralistic country. 
Nobody has an absolute majority. The Ortho- 
dox are the biggest group of believers, but they 
are divided into two jurisdictions—one that is 
independent and another one that depends, 
to a bigger or smaller degree, on Russia and 
the patriarchate of Moscow. Around 10 per- 
cent of the Ukrainian population are Catholic, 
mostly Eastern Catholic, and follow the same 
calendar and liturgy as the Orthodox. One to 
2 percent are Latin Rite Catholics, and 1 to 2 
percent are Protestant. 

Easter, in the Orthodox Churchas probably 
every Christian church, is perhaps the biggest 
holiday. Easter is the feast of the community. 
Now, with the war, you were unable to cele- 
brate the Easter vigil at night because of the 
curfew. People were afraid to have a huge 
gathering because it would’ve been a potential 
target for Russian artillery. 

During Lent, people would be fasting ... 
not eating meat or cheese or eggs. On Eas- 
ter, people bring these foods to be blessed in 
the church. But they couldn’t; so the church 
leaders decided, okay, then people can bless 
them in their homes. And, of course, the egg 
is the main food, the main symbol. 

It’s beautiful that what is celebrated in the 
church is in symphony with what people see 
around themselves. When Easter comes [in 
Ukraine], it’s amoment of spring, Everything 
around you is changing. This idea of food for 
blessing is also a science of connectedness 
between the spiritual and material. Christ is 
transforming not only the spiritual, but the 
material. God transforms the creation and 
creation belongs to God. It’s part of a divine 
economy, a divine project. © 


Pavlo Smytsnyuk is former director of the 
Institute of Ecumenical Studies at the 
Ukrainian Catholic University in Lviv. He 
spoke with Sojourners’ Mitchell Atencio. 
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vangelicals and other Christians 

involved in adoption and 

“orphan care” ministries have 
often evoked Paul’s use of adoption 
as a metaphor: God “adopts” us into 
the family of God, so we should 
adopt children as a manifestation of 
the gospel. 


But New Testament scholar Erin 
Heim, a U.S. domestic adoptee herself, 
has raised questions about Pauline adop- 
tion metaphors. “The thing that always 
gets said—‘contemporary adoption is a 
horizontal expression of God’s vertical 
adoption of us’—there’s something at face 
value that is a little bit comforting about 
it, but that doesn’t sit very well for very 
long,” Heim said in a podcast about her 
research on these metaphors. 

Adoption by nature is a vertical re- 
lationship, Heim explained, referring to 
power inequities between parents and 
children and between cultures. “There’s 
no such thing as horizontal adoption,” 
she said. “When we make mini vertical 
things that [try to] look like what God 
does in the Bible, it’s idolatry.” 

Christians were pioneers in the es- 
tablishment of international adoption to 
the United States in the 1950s and later 
spurred an orphan care movement during 
the peak of international adoption in the 
early 2000s. Since 1948, roughly 1 mil- 
lion children globally have been placed 
in new families, far from their original 
families and culture, through intercountry 
adoption, according to demographer Pe- 
ter Selman—more than 380,000 of them 
between 2000 and 2009. 

While faith has guided Christians in 
promoting adoption, religious narratives 
also have upheld harmful power struc- 
tures and practices. “White saviorism” 
and racial hierarchies have led to the sep- 
aration of children from their cultures of 
origin. Adoptees who are now adults have 
shared stories of struggle within families 
and societies that deny or misunderstand 
these dynamics. 

Today, some international adoption 
providers have shifted more attention 
toward preserving original family and 
community ties and addressing social 
factors that can lead parents to relinquish 
children to adoption. Meanwhile, some 


adoptees and other advocates seek healing 
and redress for those affected by illegal 
or unethical adoption practices. 

Howhave Christians applied new the- 
ology to these tasks as they’ve wrestled 
with past religious narratives? 


BIRTH OF A MOVEMENT 


During the Korean War, which ended in 1953, 
more than 100,000 children—from both 
South and North Korea—were orphaned, 
and their desperate situation sparked the 
birth of an international adoption move- 
mentled largely by Christians, evangelicals 
in particular. In her 2021 book Adopting 
for God: The Mission to Change America 
Through Transnational Adoption, Soojin 
Chung, a professor of practical theology 
at Azusa Pacific University, explains how 
and why Christians advocated for adoption 
from Korea. She describes the emergence 
of “child sponsorship” programs, in which 
sponsors sent money to support the needs 
of children overseas—a strategy of “virtual 
adoption” that strucka chord with American 
evangelicals. 

Robert Pierce and Everett Swanson, 
who went on to found World Vision and 
the Everett Swanson Evangelistic Asso- 
ciation (now Compassion International), 
respectively, were pioneers in the child 
sponsorship approach. Two evangelicals 
from Oregon—Bertha Holt and her husband, 
Harry—were inspired by a World Vision 
film depicting the plight of the Korean chil- 
dren, particularly those fathered by U.S. 
soldiers in Korea, to adopt eight children 
and lobby for special legislation to permit 
their immigration. In 1956, Bertha—who 
became known as “Grandma Holt” and 
was inducted into the National Women’s 
Hall of Fame—and Harry formed the Holt 
Adoption Program (now Holt International) 
to find more adoptive families for children 
around the globe. 

Because of their conviction that all peo- 
ple are God’s image-bearers, some adoption 
pioneers decried racist arguments against 
forming interracial families. But Chung 
points out in Adopting for God that the way 
Pierce and Swanson framed the issue of 
Korean adoptions made “Asians objects of 
tragedy in need of Western rescue.” Pierce 
and Swanson emphasized evangelism 
through child sponsorship, and the Holts 
did the same with adoption, selecting only 
“born again” Christian parents who would 
raise children to “accept Christ as the Lord.” 

David M. Smolin, director of the Center 
for Children, Law, and Ethics at the Cum- 
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berland School of Law (and an adoptive 
father), rebukes this “cultural hierarchy” 
approach to international adoption. Smolin 
argues that “taking children out of their 
nations and cultures and bringing them 
to the United States in order to evangelize 
them ... is entirely contrary to the original 
and recurrent Christian vision of the faith 
being planted and developing indigenously 
and incarnationally within every culture 
and nation in the world.” 

In the last chapter of her book, Chung 
describes the continuity of the theological 
natrative of orphan rescue between current 
evangelical adopters and their predeces- 
sors. “In this story of salvation, Christian 
Americans who hold deeply traditional 
family values are the solutions to family 
breakdown, single motherhood, teenage 
pregnancy, illegitimacy, institutionaliza- 
tion, and at-risk children,” she wrote. “The 
problem with this religious narrative is the 
innate power inequality between the adop- 
tive parents and the children, not merely 
within individual families, but also in the 
larger social and global context.” 

Jedd Medefind, president of the Chris- 
tian Alliance for Orphans, acknowledges 
that the orphan care movement has been 
motivated at times by misguided compas- 
sion. “The movement really overempha- 
sized the beauty of adoption and not the 
complexity and costliness of it;’ Medefind 
told Sojourners. “That wouldincludemoving 
swiftly past the journey of the birth parent,” 
he said, but also providing inadequate sup- 
portto adoptive parents in the complicated 
process of raising a child who has experi- 
enced serious loss, potentially including 
developmental health conditions. 


REPAIRING THE DAMAGE 
OF THE ‘WHITE SAVIOR’ 
NARRATIVE 


The unexamined privilege of “white savior” 
adoption narratives ignored the importance 
of identity and belonging that begins with 
one’s origins—and blindly accepted shoddy 
social work or presumed that poor women 
had a real choice in the relinquishment of 
their children. 

In some cases, the obliteration of one’s 
original identity was literal. As some Korean 
adoptees have searched for their families, 
they’ve discovered that phony identities 
were created for them—agencies had 
swapped their identities with children who 
had died in orphanages or processed them 
as fake “orphans” when they actually had 
living family. 
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In late 2022, the South Korean gov- 
ernent agreed to investigate the adoptions 
of dozens of adoptees born from the 1960s 
to the 1980s. Dutch attorney Peter Moller 
said he plans to sue Korean Social Service 
and Holt Children’s Services in Seoul due 
to their unwillingness to open their re- 
cords. (Holt International is independent 
from HCS in Seoul and did not control 
who the latter put up for adoption; it did 
work with them to place children with 
families abroad.) 

In 2021, the Dutch government briefly 
suspended international adoptions after 
concluding that, over a 30-year period, 
there were too many abuses, including 
child trafficking. In November 2022, 
the Dutch reauthorized adoptions from 
six countries.) Recently, Switzerland and 
Belgium have also investigated their own 
responsibilities for failures in international 
adoption. 

Inresponse to the trauma inherent in 
any adoption due to the loss ofconnections 
with biological parents, and particularly in 
abusive and illegal situations, post-adop- 
tion services have proliferated to fill the 
need for mental health and community 
support, and many adoption agencies have 
grown more savvy to these problems. But 
many people still seek public acknowledge- 
ment or apology for the ways adoptions 
were prioritized over birth family pres- 
ervation and became a source of trauma 
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for many parents and children. 

Last fall, anumber of U.N.-affiliated hu- 
man rights offices issued a joint statement 
to promote a “human rights-based ... ap- 
proach to preventing and eradicating illegal 
intercountry ... adoptions” and address 
“deficiencies in child protection systems.” 
The report recommended reparations for 
past wrongs in adoption practices. Repara- 
tions could include economic restitution, 
medical and psychological care, legal and 
social services, public disclosure of the 
truth, and the commemoration of victims. 


A SHIFT IN EMPHASIS 


In1993, the Hague Adoption Convention, 
an international agreement that “protects 
children and their families against the 
risks of illegal, irregular, premature, or 
ill-prepared adoptions abroad,” was a step 
toward providing common standards to 
safeguard the practice of international 
adoptions. A guiding point of the Hague 
Convention: Countries of origin retain the 
authority to determine whether solutions 
for children in need have adequately been 
sought within their communities first. 
Intercountry adoption is considered a 
last resort. 

Yet, it has been hotly debated how to 
apply this principle. One tension, according 
to Medefind, is whether the social working 
process should be fast—ensuring children 


can leave an orphanage sooner—or slow— 
safeguarding children from the risk of an 
inappropriate placement. Locating biolog- 
ical parents or extended family members 
takes time, and in some cultures adopting 
children withno existing family connections 
isn’t practiced. But the risks of develop- 
mental delays and difficulty attaching toa 
new family increase the longer a child stays 
in institutional care. There are no simple 
answers or ideal solutions. 

Still, Medefind admits that in some cases 
in the last two decades, “[Agencies were] 
moving to the solution of adoption when 
other solutions might have been possible.” 
The Christian Alliance for Orphans, which 
Medefind said formed in 2004 when 39 
agencies felt “a special energy” around inter- 
country adoption, has lessened its emphasis 
on adoption. Though some agencies have 
supported children within local programs 
for decades, as international adoption num- 
bers have gone down, more agencies began 
to emphasize nutrition programs and eco- 
nomic empowerment for parents, family 
reunification, kinship care, and foster care. 

Inthe countries where Holt works, the 
agency reports that domestic adoptions now 
outnumber intercountry adoptions. “The 
culture has really shifted in many coun- 
tries where local adoptive families are more 
open to adopt children who are not blood 
related to their family,’ Thoa Bui, Holt’s 
vice president for programs and services, 
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told Sojourners. Local couples willing to 
adopt most often choose healthy babies, 
which means agencies usually only turn to 
intercountry adoption to help place older 
and special needs children. 

Bui, who began work for Holt in Viet- 
nam in 1996, said that governments around 
the globe have better policies and more re- 
sources for strengthening families, and this 
opens opportunities for nongovernmental 
organizations to work with governments 
in support of children. “If a birth mother 
brings a baby tous and says, ‘Icannot afford 
to raise this baby,” Bui said, “then we try to 
understand why she has the intention of re- 
linquishing the baby, and we offer options.” 
For example, Bui explained, sometimes 
when parents cannotafford school fees, they 
place their children in orphanages to get an 
education. Holtnowhasincome-generating 
programs that provide grants for a parent to 
begin asmall business, acquire livestock for 
supplemental income, or receive training 
to begin a new job. 

Many options for vulnerable children 
overlap with traditional development ef- 
forts, such as World Vision’s education, 
health, food, and economy-building pro- 
grams. To support this work, the Faith to 
Action Initiative is a coalition of organi- 
zations—including the Christian Alliance, 
World Vision, and World Relief—that prior- 
itizes family care. “That’s where we should 
spend the most energy and money,” said 
Medefind, who is on the board. 


THEOLOGICAL RESOURCES 
FOR A NEW APPROACH 


Smolin (of the Center for Children, Law, 
and Ethics) told Sojourners that, since he 
published his first journal article criticizing 
adoption practices in 2005, he’s watched 
adoption providers widen the spectrum 
of practices to better support parents and 
their communities—Christian agencies 
more so than mainstream ones. “Some of 
the agencies areremarkable in how they’ve 
reworked their understanding of adoption,” 
Smolin said. 

Some of the change is practical, rather 
than ideological, he said, and “whether they 
did enough switching of the script, I don’t 
know.” Perhaps that depends on how well 
anew theology of family roots in people’s 
hearts. 

Both Smolin and biblical scholar Heim 
challenge some scriptural interpretations 
often applied to modern adoption. The 
apostle Paul, for example, probably had 
Roman adoption lawin mind when he used 
adoption as a metaphor. In ancient Rome, 


wealthy or powerful men adopted male heirs 
in the absence of a living son. Legally, the 
heir received anewname, but their family 
or clan name typically remained in some 
form. Practically speaking, the relationships 
with their old families continued even as 
they added new roles. 

In contrast, adoption today generally 
amends a child’s birth certificate to show 
the adoptive parents as the “real” parents. 
Legal paperwork, according to Smolin, 
often “den[ies] that ‘birth’ mothers and 


While faith 
has guided 
Christians in 
promoting 
adoption, at 
the same fime, 
religious 
narratives have 
often upheld 
harmful power 
structures and 
practices. 


fathers are truly parents, leaving adoptive 
mothers and fathers as the only true par- 
ents.” Further, original birth certificates 
are often sealed and remain unavailable 
to the adoptee as adults, though there are 
current efforts to change this. “The Amer- 
ican system, which characteristically hides 
and destroys the adoptee’s connection to 
their original lineage, appears contrary to 
scriptural norms,” Smolin said. 

Where in Paul’s adoption metaphor 
are natural mothers? Amber Jimerson, a 
Christian domestic birth mother pursuing 
a career in adoption-informed therapy, 
told Sojourners that with the salvation 
narrative of adoption, “it is awfully hard not 
to hear, as a birth mother, the implication 
that I was the darkness and evil that my 


son was rescued from.” When we use the 
salvation narrative, “we feed this expec- 
tation of closed and full adoption—that 
your family of origin is in the past and your 
adoptive family is the future.” 

In the New Testament, when James 
tells early Christians to “lookafter orphans 
and widows,” they should be thought of as 
one unit, lacking a husband or father. No 
biblical stories removed orphans from 
their widowed mothers. Heim observed 
that this meant that no one gets to be the 
savior: “That’s not the goal. We have one 
Savior. We don’t need mini saviors all over 
the place.” 

Amid declining numbers of interna- 
tional adoptions and governments in- 
vestigating past abuses, Smolin believes 
that it’s time to end the current era of in- 
tercountry adoption. Though many have 
worked tirelessly to build a more ethical 
international adoption system, Smolin says 
he’s not sure it’s worth continued attempts 
at reform. Jimerson says she hopes “the 
church becomes as passionate for fami- 
ly preservation as they presently are for 
modern, American adoption.” 

Medefind feels that all options, in- 
cluding international adoption, should 
remain on the table, while acknowledging 
that the more desirable solutions include 
strengthening families through economic 
programs, finding kinship or local foster 
care, and other “upstream” strategies. Bui 
of Holt International agrees, pointing out 
that children with special needs comprise 
65 to 75 percent of those in need of support, 
and that many of these children do not get 
adopted in their countries of origin. 

Atbest, approaches could be “additive” 
rather than “subtractive,” Smolin said. In 
the case of vulnerable children, foster care 
or legal guardianship can be solutions that 
give children stable support and the dig- 
nity of being connected with their family 
of origin. 

Christian theology provides an impetus 
to care for the vulnerable and to honor 
natural parent-child relations, Smolin said. 
“T’m optimistic that by necessity—open 
adoption and birth searches with interna- 
tional adoptions and reunions—we’ve got 
to come up with a theology big enough to 
accommodate both of those impetuses.” » 


Rebecca Randall, an independent report- 
er and editor, is a Black and Korean U.S. 
domestic adoptee. Her first mother is an 
adoptee from South Korea. 
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In a just economy, everyone who wants a job has 
one, andit pays a living wage, sufficient for workers 
and their families to thrive. Everyone’s material 
needs—for nutritious food, safe and secure hous- 
ing, transportation, clothing, utilities, education, 
health care, and economic security—are met. Econ- 
omists call this full employment in living wage 
jobs, and it is a goal of many justice advocates. It 
is also God’s vision for society. 

Jesus told the disciples that he came so all may 
have abundant life (John 10:10). As Jesus showed, 
God’s vision encompasses more than abundant 
spiritual life. Jesus understood that God’s vision of 
abundance encompasses material needs as well as 
spiritual ones. Jesus healed broken bodies. He fed 
hungry people and encouraged others to do so as 
well. In God's reign, everyone’s material needs are 
filled. But how does God envision this to happen? 

The Old and New Testaments reveal a great 
deal about God’s intentions for the economy, the 
word we use to describe the way in which we 
use God-given natural resources—soil, rain, sun, 
fuels, minerals, trees, etc.—in combination with 


human effort and ingenuity (also given by God) 
to produce all our goods and services. We can 
gain important insights relevant to our economy 
today by examining the economic circumstances 
of the Israelites during three different biblical eras 
and then exploring what the biblical writers and 
Jesus taught about the economy and economic 
injustices during those periods. 

Over the more than 10 centuries during which 
the biblical narrative was composed, the economic 
circumstances of the Israelites changed markedly 
and, in response, so did the economic instructions 
in the Bible. But, surprisingly, in each of the three 
eras, the instructions called for livelihoods for all 
that enabled thriving or, in our language today, 
full employment in living wage jobs. 

In the Old Testament—the Hebrew Bible—the 
economic instructions are part of the laws found 
in Exodus, Leviticus, and Deuteronomy. Today, 
Christians often insufficiently value this body of 
law. Some of it seems strange to our modern ears. 
Other provisions fall far short of current standards 
for justice—for example, slavery and patriarchy 
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were normalized then. Certainly some of 
our laws today will fall short of more en- 
lightened future standards. But as we will 
see below, the law contains much timeless 
wisdom. To the Israelites, the law wasa gift 
from God, a blessing, a guide to more joyful 
and fulfilling lives lived in right relation- 
ship with God. Psalm 23, one of the most 
beloved and well-known biblical psalms, 
tells of the comfort derived from God-the- 
Shepherd's rod and staff, tools used to guide 
sheep in safe, life-giving paths. If we are 
open to it, we can gain important insights 
from the ancient laws. 


THE TIME OF THE JUDGES 


During the Hebrew Bible period—from 
roughly 1300 B.C.E. until the time of Je- 
sus in the first century C.E.—the Israelite 
economy was based on agriculture. Most 
people worked the land and produced 
all they needed. Land was the source of 
food, shelter, clothing, fuel, and economic 
security. 

In the two to three centuries after the 
Israelites first settled in Canaan—that is, 
during the time of the judges, or roughly 
1300 to 1000 B.C.E.—extended families 
worked their own land, which was passed 
down within a clan across generations. 
Archaeologists today who study the an- 
cient hilltop villages tell us that society 
was remarkably egalitarian. Every clan had 
land which, they believed, had been given 
to them by God who distributed it fairly 
according to need (Numbers 26:52-56; 
33:54). Lawsin Exodus protected those few 
who might fall to the margins of society: 
widows, orphans, and elders (Exodus 20:12; 
22:22-24). Those who suffered agricul- 
tural losses for whatever reason—pests, 
adverse weather, injuries, personal choices, 
or misfortunes of whatever kind—could 
borrow what they needed without interest 
charges (Exodus 22:25). Neighbors helped 
neighbors in a system of mutual support. 
Everyone worked, and everyone thrived. 


THE ERA OF MONARCHY 


But underthe monarchy that was instituted 
in about 1000 B.C.E., families began to lose 
their land due to high taxes and through 
debt and foreclosure. Farming is always 
risky. But peasants’ efforts to thrive were 
made much more difficult due to the large 
taxes levied by the kings to support armies, 
construct palaces, and pay for lavish life- 
styles. The tax assessments—a portion of 
apeasant family’s harvest—left them with 
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LAND WAS THE SOURCE 
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ECONOMIC SECURITY. 


less to live on. Any adverse event could 
push them deeper into poverty and into 
debt. 

Ifa family’s crops provided insufficient 
food for the year or too few seeds for the 
next planting, they might be forced to bor- 
row, using their land as collateral. If they 
could not repay the loan, they could lose 
some or all of their land. People with mon- 
ey to lend to struggling peasant families 
were happy to do so, often at high rates 
of interest, in hopes of foreclosing on the 
indebted land and increasing the size of 
their estates. 

At this time, the value of land was ris- 
ing due to the growth in trade around the 
eastern Mediterranean Sea, which provid- 
ed more opportunity to sell agricultural 
products that could be profitably shipped 
such as olive oil, wine, and grain. Land, 
which had been a source of universal thriv- 
ing, was being transformed into a source 
of profit for the wealthy few. Fraudulent 
transactions, high interest charges on 
loans, and high taxes were forcing land 
holders to become tenants owing rents 
or hired hands on estates owned by the 
wealthy. Increasing numbers of families 
became impoverished. A family with land 
could usually meet their material needs and 
thrive. But if they had no land or toolittle, 
there were few alternative ways through 
which they could work to meet their needs. 

The prophets voiced God’s criticism 
of these economic trends that were de- 
priving peasants of their livelihoods and 
impoverishing them. Micah cried, “Alas 
for those who devise wickedness and evil 
deeds on their beds! When the morning 
dawns, they perform it, because it is in their 
power. They covet fields and seize them; 
houses and take them away; they oppress 
householder and house, people and their 
inheritance” (Micah 2:1-2). 

At the same time, discerning bibli- 
cal writers sought to understand God’s 


intentions for their economy. We know 
their insights— God’s revelations, as they 
understood them—as the laws found in 
Leviticus and Deuteronomy. These laws 
criticized and challenged the economic 
trends that were harming many Israelites. 
These laws have numerous provisions to 
protect families’ landholdings. Buying or 
selling farmland was prohibited (Leviticus 
25:23), so debt and foreclosure became the 
primary way in which the wealthy dispos- 
sessed peasant families. If someone lost 
their land through foreclosure, another 
family member was obligated to buy it 
back (redeem it), if possible (Leviticus 
25:25). The new laws again stated the 
prohibition on interest charges (Levit- 
icus 25:36-37; Deuteronomy 23:19-20). 
For neighbors with sufficient resources, 
lending to those in need was no longer 
an option but an obligation (Deuterono- 
my 15:7-11), and unpaid debts were to be 
cancelled after six years (Deuteronomy 
15:1-2). Most important, if a family lost 
their land, during the year of Jubilee— 
which happened every 50 years—the 
land was to be returned to the original 
landholders (Leviticus 25:8-17). This was 
God’s law for instituting economic justice 
at this time. There were also laws pro- 
hibiting fraudulent and corrupt market 
exchanges such as using false weights and 
measures, moving boundary markers, 
and bribing judges. The provisions of the 
law attempted to recreate an economy in 
which every family had a livelihood that 
enabled thriving. 


THE TIME OF JESUS 


By the first century C.E., the time of Jesus, 
the Israelites were living under Roman 
occupation. Most families had lost their 
own land and worked as tenant farmers, 
laborers on the large farms of wealthy land- 
owners, or as landless artisans or fishers. 
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Herod the Great, the Roman ruler of Pales- 
tine, and his son Herod Antipas, who ruled 
Galilee during Jesus’ life, owned between 
one-half and two-thirds ofall the land that 
they ruled. Taxes assessed to support their 
lifestyles, construct new cities and palaces, 
and pay for the military were an unbear- 
able burden for many families. Most of the 
non-elite 90 percent of the population, 
especially those who did not have their 
own land, lived in poverty or very near it. 
Butreturning land to original landholders 
was not an option. Did Jesus have anything 
to say about these circumstances? 

Jesus knewthat God’sreign—on earth as 
in heaven (Matthew 6:10)—was already pres- 
ent (Luke 17:20-21), small but growing, like 
yeast mixed within a bowl of flour or a tiny 
mustard seed planted in a field (Matthew 
13:31-33; Mark 4:30-32; Luke 13:18-21). 
Jesus knew that God’s intention, as shown 
in the Hebrew Bible law, was for all house- 
holds to have land and to produce, through 
their labor, all they needed to thrive. But in 
first-century Roman-occupied Palestine, 
very few families had land, and obtaining 
land was impossible for poor families. So 


what did Jesus understand God’sintentions 
for economic justice to be at that time? 
Inone of Jesus’ parables depicting the 
nascent reign of God on earth, here and 
now, he tells ofa vineyard owner, the figure 
in the story who enacts God’s intentions 
(Matthew 20:1-15). Early in the morning, 
the landowner goes to the marketplace and 
hires workers, promising to pay them the 
usual daily wage of one denarius, enough to 
support a worker and the worker’s family 
for one day. Over the course of the day, the 
landowner returns to the marketplace four 
more times; the last is at 5 p.m. Each time, 
the landowner encounters unemployed 
laborers looking for work and, each time, 
the landowner hires everyone he finds, 
promising to pay them “whatever is right.” 
At the end of the day, the landowner 
pays everyone the same wage, a denarius. 
This was what he had promised to those 
hired early in the morning, But this was 
also what every worker needed to support 
his family. Their pay was determined by the 
similarity of what they needed, not by the 
differences in the labor they contributed. 
The vineyard owner’s generosity seemed 


unfair to the workers who had labored all 
day. Maybe it seems that way to us today. 
The psalmist reminds us that the earth 
and all that exists belong to God (Psalm 
24:1). Jesus understood God’s intention 
for God’s resources was for them to be 
shared so all could thrive, regardless of 
our flawed understandings of worthiness 
and deservedness. 

The parable also illustrates our dual 
relationship with work. The vineyard 
owner calls all the idle laborers to come 
and work. For those able to work, work is 
an obligation. (Not everyone needs or is 
obligated to take paid employment; many 
people—certainly women in the first centu- 
ry—were doing unpaid work at home that 
was also essential for a thriving family.) 
While work is an obligation, itis also what 
we today would call aright. All the jobless 
were offered work. Everyone seeking a 
job got one in which they could support 
themselves and their family. Society also 
benefits from the labor of all of us. Eco- 
nomic justice encompasses contributive 
justice, the opportunity for all to contribute 
their labor to society. 

Despite the passage of centuries, the 
problems of unemployment and inade- 
quate wages are still present. In the US., 
even during the best economic times, mil- 
lions are jobless and tens of millions work 
in jobs that pay wages too low to enable 
thriving. The biblical teachings are clear. 
Adults need, and God’s intention is for 
them to have, work that enables them to 
support a thriving family. But today as in 
centuries past, no automatic economic 
mechanism ensures the number of jobs 
matches the number of job seekers or that 
all jobs pay enough for workers and their 
families to flourish. These goals will be 
achieved only when we enact public pol- 
icies to ensure that all people who want 
ajob have one and that all jobs pay living 
wages. Our material needs are important 
to God, and having everyone’s needs met 
is God’s vision for society. We are called to 
act so God’s vision of universal thriving is 
realized. © 


Edith Rasell is an economist, pastor, for- 
mer United Church of Christ minister for 
economic justice, and author of The Way 
of Abundance: Economic Justice in Scrip- 


ture and Society (Fortress Press). 
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Philip Jenkins’ remarkable Climate, Ca- 
tastrophe, and Faith: How Changes in 
Climate Drive Religious Upheaval leads 
off with Voltaire: “Three things exercise 
a constant influence over the minds of 
[humankind]—climate, government, and 
religion ... That is the only way of explain- 
ing the enigma of this world.” 

Climate and geology are now the new 
prisms for our shared discernment of 
how we are to live in our own time and 
place as followers of Christ. We’re driven 
to centering climate because we can no 
longer live with the expectation of the bal- 
anced climate of the last 12,000 years, the 
geologic epoch called the late Holocene. 
We are now in anew geologic epoch: the 
Age of the Human, or the Anthropocene. 

Anthropocene reality leaves Chris- 
tian ethics nowhere to hide. Nowhere to 
hide because unprecedented cumulative 
human powers doubled down on plan- 
et-spanning changes that launched the 
first geological epoch created by human 
choice and action. The fact that human 
choice and action has done this means 
that everything, including extinction, 
turns on ethics. As Christians, we can 
look away and abdicate our responsibility, 
but we cannot escape the massive human 
presence that lines out our lives—and all 
life. We’ve become totalizing creatures. 
We humans are, for the first time, both 
ark and flood. 

This extraordinary power has been 
recognized for a while. In 1944, Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer wrote that the unprecedented 
powers of modern science and technology 
led to a world in which “it all comes down 
to the human being,” a world where “ev- 
erything turns upon humanity.” He thus 
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set out to reconceive human responsibil- 
ity for a world that had come of age. For 
Bonhoeffer, “world come of age” was not 
a statement of moral maturity. It was a 
statement of moral accountability. People 
who legally come of age at 18 or 21 are 
accountable, whether they exercise their 
agency maturely or not. When everything 
turns on humanity, Bonhoeffer said, the 
whole human world has arrived at that 
point of accountability. 

A current term for human powers 
and their collective impact is “assisted 
evolution.” But the phrase is deceptive 
because it hides the depth, breadth, and 
temporal reach of those powers. Does the 
phrase “assisted evolution” reveal that the 
carbon people produce has the ability to 
alter marine chemistry, flood coastlines, 
strip glaciers “to bare bones,” embolden 
deserts, warp the circulation of ocean 
currents, “supercharge extreme weather 
events,” and rearrange “the distribution 
of animal, plant, and microbial species 
across the globe,” as author David Farrier 
puts it? This isn’t evolution “assisted”; it’s 
evolution hacked and hijacked. 


To be clear: Human life has always 
been inseparable from the rest of nature. 
It’s just that, in previous eras, humanity 
could get away with its demeanor of un- 
conscious sovereignty because there were 
seemingly unlimited resources, weaker 
powers, more room for error, and far fewer 
people. Yet climate has always been the 
driver, with government and religion rid- 
ing sidecar. Ironic, isn’t it, that just when 
we realize were major players in a no-an- 
alog world, we discover we’re a lot less 
important than we thought. God’s earth 
has gotten along just fine without us for all 
but avery tiny fraction ofits life. So, let’s 
not be thinking more highly of ourselves 
than we ought (see Romans 12:3). 

The beliefs that we are separate from 
the rest of nature, and yet somehow also 
its center, and that we control what we 
create—these are all myths; they are false. 
We have enough power to spin our version 
of earth out of control, and we have. But 
we don’t have enough power to corral wild 
earth, or to dial it back to how it was in 
the epoch we brought to an end. 

So, if “the only period as stable as our 
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own is our own” as Elizabeth Kolbert said 
in Under a White Sky, and if climate stabil- 
ity has been a prerequisite for organized 
society, then what do we do now, when cli- 
mate volatility and planetary uncertainty 
is the surest thing? How do we exercise 
that Christian responsibility in a world 
that’s become, as William Sloane Coffin 
put it, “too dangerous for anything but 
truth and too small for anything but love?” 
That seems to translate as “love your 
neighbor or else,” with “neighbor” as both 
human and other-than-human. 

Is this bar set too high for us? And is 
Bonhoeffer right that recourse to a God 
to whom we look to bail us out (a deus ex 
machina) and a God who is the explana- 
tion for what we do not yet know (the God 
of the gaps) is a path that sidesteps our 
responsibility? When everything turns on 
humanity, even the old theodicy question 
points the wrong direction. The question 
is not, “Why does a good God permit evil?” 
The question is, “Why do we?” 

How does our changing planet alter 
human responsibility in this era? The 
norms of the natural world have been 
upended by the fossil-fueled way of life 
over the past two centuries, and especially 
since 1950, which reset the earth’s thermo- 
stat and altered the climate system itself. 
Care was not given to what earth (soil), 
air, fire (energy), and water required for 
their own renewal on their own terms. 

Still, the agents were not human be- 
ings acting as a single tribe. The agents 
were those who fashioned the modern 
world on the basis of slavery, conquest, 
colonization, Christianity, and consum- 
erism through an extractive, profit-driven 
mode of living. “Domination” was dom- 
ination of nature and peoples together. 

This means that not all people are 
equally responsible. So, who’s responsible 
for what? 

While all humans—in fact, the full 
community of life and the whole of the 
environment—suffer climate consequenc- 
es, and all are forced to respond in some 
manner, not all are responsible in the 
same way. All in the same storm doesn’t 
mean all in the same boat. Some owe 
more than others, because their footprint 
and presence are far greater, as are their 
powers to repair. Ina word, justice requires 
“common but differentiated responsibilities 
and respective capabilities,” asit’s stated in 
the United Nations Framework Convention 
on Climate Change. Those who have more, 
and have taken more, owe those who have 
less and have taken less. 


WE LIVE IN 
SELF-MADE 
APOCALYPTIC 
TIMES. 


“T HAVE SET BEFORE YOU 
LIFE AND DEATH...” 


We must start with an unforgiving element 
of responsibility in this epoch. It’s clear as 
desert air after arain that greenhouse gases 
must not exceed the planet’s “sinks’—the 
earth’s capacity for dealing with them. If 
emissions exceed what earth sequesters, 
as they do now, then we will continue on 
the track that will render the earth largely 
uninhabitable for human beings. It’s im- 
perative that we stay at or below earth’s 
sequestrations of greenhouse gases. For 
everyone, no more important measure of 
responsibility exists than holding the se- 
questration line. 

What about differentiated responsi- 
bilities? From the Industrial Revolution 
onward, most people—many Indigenous 
peoples excepted—conceived responsibility 
in human-to-human terms: Sharing human 


burdens and benefits fairly, in the interest 
of human well-being, defined responsibility. 
The reigning norms in Christian ethics— 
love and justice—gave noble voice to this. 
But these norms were intrahuman only, 
and we (wrongly) assumed that what was 
good for us was also good for the world. 
It wasn’t. 

Furthermore, we assumed that the basic 
unit of human survival is human society. It 
is not—rather, it’s the planet our kids will 
inherit. We acted as if essential aspects of 
the ecosphere were outside the realm of 
ourresponsibility. Earth, air, fire, and water, 
together with other-than-human lives, were 
considered to be moral externalities. 

Allofthis means that our concept of re- 
sponsibility must be reformed so as to con- 
form to Thomas Berry’s axiom: “Planetary 
well-being is primary; human well-being 
is derivative.” To make this plain: Because 
human well-being is always derivative, plan- 
etary well-being is always primary. That 
means that—in addition to differentiated 
responsibilities within the human fami- 
ly—there are differentiated responsibilities 
between humans and the rest of life. The 
claims of earth, air, fire, and water for their 
health on their own (non-human-centered) 
terms are intrinsic aspects ofresponsibility 
in this epoch. 

What choices do we have for the way 
the future unfolds in this epoch of the hu- 
man, the Anthropocene era? In The Human 
Planet: How We Created the Anthropocene, 
Simon L. Lewis and Mark A. Maslin outline 
three. The first is to continue developing 
our consumer capitalist mode of living in 
“eco-Promethean” style—treating the earth 
as aresource for human exploitation, some- 
how hoping that people will innovate our 
way out of the problems that result. This is 
the default as millions still march behind 
the crucifix of “capitalist progress.” 

Suffering widespread civilizational col- 
lapse is a second possible future. Making 
our dogged way to a new mode of living 
is the third. 

Earth can’t afford more black belts in 
shopping and using things up. Lewis and 
Maslin’s first option—ever-expanding con- 
sumerism—thus portends the second: Col- 
lapse. The forced option, then, is the third, 
an altered way oflife. It’s forced because it 
cannot be avoided. Yet, it’s truly an option 
because it must be consciously chosen. 


UNCONDITIONAL LOVE 
FOR THE AGES 


Meanwhile, let’s consider how we think 
about responsibility, since how we think 
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largely determines what we think and 
subsequently do. This was Bonhoeffer’s 
point: In the new epoch brought on by un- 
precedented human powers, epistemology 
(how we think) and ethics go hand in hand. 

Start with this. We can’t bear re- 
sponsibility for the way we live unless 
our responsibility matches the planetary 
boundaries (space) and temporal bound- 
aries (time) of our impact. What sense can 
responsibility make, Willis Jenkins asks 
in The Future of Ethics, if it falls short of 
the actual outcome of human powers as 
these powers move through ecological 
systems, across generational time, and 
deep into evolutionary futures? No sense 
at all. 

This leaves us with a conundrum. How 
do we love human and other-than-human 
neighbors whom we can’t see, don’t see, 
and won’t see? Their living conditions 
and needs are out of sight, yet their fate 
rides on our actions. 

Does this not render obsolete the 
morality we most rely upon? Namely, 
making decisions and choosing actions 
by weighing their consequences. How can 
we be accountable to future generations 
when they are beyond “seeable” horizons 
yet in the storm track of our collective 
impact? And what virtues do we cultivate? 
How do we approach moral formation—of 
people and institutions—for times and 
conditions so distant they elude moral 
imagination? 

Conundrums like these don’t mean we 
can do no more than fall on our knees in 
prayer. Some ecological virtues can be cul- 
tivated for an indefinite future. Humility, 
from the same root—humus—as human, 
is the first. Christian love of neighbor like 
that prominent in Buddhism is anoth- 
er—having compassion for all beings and 
relieving their suffering as a state of mind 
and heart whether we see those beings or 
not, know them or not, and whether they 
are here yet or not. As religion professor 
Kusumita P. Pedersen has pointed out, 
this unconfined love in Buddhism can 
align with Christian notions of uncon- 
ditional love. 

In any event, we know what brought 
on this epoch and what can and should be 
done. Chief among these is dismantling 
white-originated institutions as they play 
out in high-carbon lifestyles. This means 
putting an end to an extractive earth 
economy running on ecological deficits 
and putting an end to wealth and privi- 
lege that trickle up rather than down. If 
trickle it must, it should trickle across, 
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from social justice to creation justice 
and creation justice to social justice. 
“Social justice is climate justice,” writes 
Melanie Harris, and vice versa. They 
merge to outline human responsibility 
in this age. 


ALL FLOURISHING 
Is MUTUAL 


Where do we go for wisdom? We live in 
self-made apocalyptic times, so wisdom 
should send us to communities that have 
already known apocalypse and survived it 
through stunning creativity, adaptability, 
and resilience, not to mention sheer grit— 
those who learned to sing a new song in 
a strange land and learned to find their 
way in a new world. The world did not 
end—earth carried on—but their worlds 
did. All that was sacred to them was lost, 
stolen, or forbidden. They were robbed 
of their cultures, languages, lifeways, 
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even their children. They had to take on 
a pilgrimage they did not choose so as to 
fashion a way of life that could sustain 
them on patches of the planet they had 
not previously known. 

Now, when you and I are both the 
exiled and the exilers on an earth we have 
changed, we do well to look to the wisdom 
of those forced, as we now are, to found 
or re-found a different way of life. This is 
the faith pilgrimage we walk in a time of 
biological and cultural collapse. 

Consider responsibility as under- 
stood in one set of these communities, 
Indigenous peoples. They connect epis- 
temology and ethics differently than 
others do, differently enough to affect a 
different human-nature relation- 
ship. What would that look like? What 
would its cosmology be, and how would 
it feel? 

I’ll pass along the Indigenous un- 
derstanding in Robin Wall Kimmerer’s 


Braiding Sweetgrass. Kimmerer cap- 
tures our changed context and overall 
responsibility as succinctly as anyone. 
“From the very beginning of the world,” 
Kimmerer writes, “the other species 
were a lifeboat for the people. Now, we 
must be theirs.” But what would it mean 
to be the lifeboat for other species as 
well as ourselves, to be Noah’s Ark as 
Earth’s Ark? Two sentences from Kim- 
merer are probably all we need: “It’s all 
in the pronouns” and “All flourishing 
is mutual.” 

All flourishing as “mutual” and as 
life lived by “personal pronouns” (I, 
not it, and we, not they)—whether for 
human life, other life, or the nonliving 
essentials for all life—this is the place 
to launch the task of revamping Chris- 
tian ethical responsibility for both the 
present and the far future. Perhaps sur- 
prisingly, our new geologic epoch now 
requires what Christian ethics has 


always claimed as its aim: a dramatically 
transformed way of life. 

There is scant room for despair. There 
is room only for pilgrimage, a pilgrimage 
on which we carry all our care with us—joy 
and sorrow, grief and anticipation, hope 
and community, belief and doubt, steadi- 
ness and determination. A pilgrimage 
with a readiness for surprise, discovery, 
and joy, too. A pilgrimage that lives from 
a faith and a hope that says yes to life in 
spite of everything. © 


Larry Rasmussen is the Reinhold Niebuhr 
Professor Emeritus of Social Ethics at 
Union Theological Seminary and au- 
thor of The Planet You Inherit: Letters to 
My Grandchildren When Uncertainty’s a 
Sure Thing. This article is adapted from 
his 2088 presentation at the Society of 
Christian Ethics. 
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Authentic Selves: Celebrating Trans and 
Nonbinary People and Their Families 


Interviews by Peggy Gillespie; Foreword by 
Jazz Jennings and Jeanette Jennings 
Skinner House Books 

bookshop.org 


Groundbreaking in its depictions of joy and 
community, Authentic Selves celebrates trans 
and nonbinary people and their families in 
stunning photographs and their own words. 
Foreword by transgender activist Jazz 
Jennings and her mom and fellow activist, 
Jeanette Jennings. 


Before the Streetlights Come On: Black ’ 
America’s Urgent Call for Climate Solutions incanta >{ 


Heather McTeer Toney 
Broadleaf Books, an Imprint of 1517 Media 
broadleafbooks.com 


Climate change disproportionately affects 
every aspect of life for Black communities. 
Here, climate activist Heather McTeer Toney 
demonstrates how and why, as we strive for 
systemic change, climate justice is a central 
issue and how Black Americans are leading 
the movement for climate solutions for their 
communities and the world. 


Called to Help the Poor and Needy 


Patricia Said Adams 
Pen Culture Solutions 


LOVE YOUR 
MOTHER.’ 


amazon.com 


There are more than 2,000 verses in the 
Bible that direct us to help the poor and 
needy. Explore this important theme and 
calling for us in the Bible. Pat asks us: How 
do |, how do we, follow these teachings in the 
Bible as we follow Jesus Christ? 


Deep Waters: A Historical Novel 


Yema Lucilda Hunter 
Sierra Leonean Writers Series 


BELIEVERS 


amazon.com 


Pioneering missionaries in novels by 
Africans are usually white. Using cultural 
sensitivity and oral tradition, Yema Lucilda 
Hunter tells the story of Mary and Joseph 
Gomer, an African American couple sent to 
Sierra Leone in 1870. Though their profound 
impact is largely unrecognized by church 
historians, Deep Waters corrects the record. 


SARA BILLUPS 


Dear Revolutionaries: A Field Guide for a 
World Beyond the Church 


Lenny Duncan 
Broadleaf Books, an Imprint of 1517 Media 
broadleafbooks.com 


In Dear Church, Lenny Duncan had a vision 
for a church that could reform itself. Four 
years later, Lenny contends that we don't 
need a reformation—we need a revolution. 
Dear Revolutionaries gives readers the tools 
for spiritual community led by the people in a 
world beyond the church. 


Incantations for Rest: Poems, Meditations, 
& Other Magic 


Atena O. Danner 
Skinner House Books 
bookshop.org 


A call to anyone who thought they were alone 
on the journey, Incantations for Rest is for kindred 
spirits: neurodivergent folks, parents up late 

past bedtime nursing resentment, Black people 
in predominantly white spaces—anyone who 
has found themselves at the edges of Beloved 
Community. 


Love Your Mother: 50 States, 50 Stories, and 
50 Women United for Climate Justice 


Mallory McDuff 
Broadleaf Books, an Imprint of 1517 Media 
broadleafbooks.com 


From elder voices opposing the Dakota Pipeline 
to young people running for office, women are 
making a difference on climate justice. These 
compelling stories of leaders from diverse 
backgrounds and vocations from each of the 
50 U.S. states offer inspiration for all hoping to 
effect change in the climate movement. 


Orphaned Believers: How a Generation of 
Christian Exiles Can Find the Way Home 


Sara Billups 
Baker Books 


sarabillups.com/orphaned-believers 


For a generation raised in the culture wars of 
the ‘80s and’90s, church was a battleground 
many left behind. With love and compassion, 
Sara Billups binds up the wounds of the 
broken and points them toward a new 
expression of faith that is motivated to make 
the world a better place. 
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Purposeful Empathy: Tapping Our Hidden 
Superpower for Personal, Organizational, 
and Social Change 


Anita Nowak 
Broadleaf Books, an Imprint of 1517 Media 
broadleafbooks.com 


We are living in an era of a massive empathy 
deficit, yet our capacity to imagine what 
someone else is feeling is a unique human 
superpower. Through inspiring stories, 
interviews with experts, and self-development 
exercises, Purposeful Empathy offers wisdom 
and practical advice to foster personal, 
organizational, and social transformation. 


The Consuming Fire: The Complete 
Priestly Source, from Creation to the 
Promised Land 


Liane M. Feldman 
University of California Press 
ucpress.edu 


Embedded within the Bible lies a largely 
unknown story of the founding of ancient 
Israel and its religion. Generations of scholars 
have worked to recreate the “Priestly Source.” 
The Consuming Fire offers an opportunity 

to expand our understanding of ancient 
traditions and to find something new at the 
source. 


The Cross in the Midst of Creation: 
Following Jesus, Engaging the Powers, 
Transforming the World 


Sharon Delgado 
Fortress Press 
sharondelgado.org 


Linking creation, atonement, and the biblical 
“powers, Sharon Delgado presents the cross 
as a symbol of God's presence throughout 
creation, God's undying love as revealed 

in Jesus, the path of discipleship, the moral 
bankruptcy of the ruling powers, nonviolent 
resistance, and hope for world transformation 
through God's resurrecting power. 


The Holy Vote: Inequality and Anxiety 
among White Evangelicals 


Sarah Diefendorf 
University of California Press 
ucpress.edu 


Through two years of ethnographic 
fieldwork, sociologist Sarah Diefendorf 
investigates the ways in which the 
evangelical church is working to grow 
during a time in which cultural shifts are 
leading young people to leave religion 
behind. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


Tracking the Tyrant Muse: 
4 h 


Poems Against Hate 


Sptrvewalicy to the Age vf Marerialiaen 


The Mystic Core: Spirituality in the Age 
of Materialism 


Ron Frost 
SacraSage Press 
amazon.com 


“Through an accessible dialogue of 
science and mysticism, geologist Ron 
Frost awakens us to natural wonder 
that counteracts the deadening effects 
of materialism. Drawing from many 
contemplative traditions, he shares his 
journey of spiritual transformation.” 
—Acharya Judith Simmer-Brown 


Tracking the Tyrant Muse: Poems 
Against Hate 


Kemmer Anderson 
Wick House Publishing 
amazon.com 


As a virus spread through the world, the 
virus Hate has infected humans for ages. 
Anderson tracks the tyrant muse from 

a Nicaraguan prison through Ukraine 

to Bosnian soccer fields, beyond the 
apartheid wall at Bethlehem to the 
Holocaust ground of concentration camps 
as poems seek the Light of justice. 


We Will Be Free: The Life and Faith of 
Sojourner Truth 


Nancy Koester 
Wm.B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 
www.eerdmans.com 


Though born into slavery, Sojourner Truth 
would defy the limits placed upon her 

as a Black woman to become one of the 
nineteenth century's most renowned female 
preachers and civil rights advocates. In We 
Will Be Free, Nancy Koester chronicles her 
spiritual journey as an enslaved woman, a 
working mother, preacher, and activist. 


Why Can't | Fix It? The Questions We Ask 
When We Love Someone with Addiction 


Nathan Detering 
Skinner House Books 
bookshop.org 


Why is this happening? How do you care 
for yourself and your family? If you are 
struggling with a loved one's addiction you 
are not alone. A compassionate resource 
for anyone stuck between a rock and a hard 
place. 
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When spiritual leaders commit abuse, can the communities they leave behind 
move forward? 


Jean Vanier was considered a “living saint” for his work promoting the dignity of 
people with intellectual disabilities. But nine months after his death, a different 
story emerged. 


Subscribe wherever you get your podcasts. Learn more at sojo.net /podcast. 
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AT CANTICLE FARM, 
THE ‘TREES OF 


THE FOREST’ ARE 
BEGINNING TO SING. 


By Liz Cooledge Jenkins 


From Canticle Farm sojo.net 
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HEALING 
GROUNDS 


CLIMATE, JUSTICE, AND THE DEEP ROOTS 
OF REGENERATIVE FARMING 


LIZ CARLISLE 


When | speak on the 
phone with Anne Sy- 
mens-Bucher, she tells 
me about the end of St. 
Francis of Assisi’s life. 
Francis “was losing 
sight, suffering from the 
pain of the stigmata, and 
on the margins of the community that had grown up to 
followhim,” Symens-Bucher explains. “Thisis the moment 
he writes the ‘Canticle of Creation.” Symens-Bucher is 
one of the founders of Canticle Farm in Oakland, Calif.,a 
community of eight households where the fences are taken 
down, giving access to a large garden in the middle. Can- 
ticle Farm is made up of people who, in Symens-Bucher’s 
words, are “experimenting at the intersections of faith- 
based, social justice-based, and Earth-based nonviolent 
activism.” In his canticle, after which this community is 
named, Francis praises God from a deep sense of kinship 
with all creation. He sings of “brother fire,” “sister water,” 
“brother wind,” “mother earth.” Birthed as Francis ap- 
proaches his own death, it is a vivid, sober-minded song 
of the interconnectedness of all life. 

Western colonialist people have often failed—or re- 
fused—to recognize this interconnectedness. Earth, an- 
imals, plants, and people suffer from our (and I say “our” 
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THE BIBLE IS FULL 
OF VIVID IMAGES OF 
LAND AND PEOPLE 
FLOURISHING 
TOGETHER. 


because I speak as a white US. citizen) 
denial of this oneness. Soils are depleted, 
waters and air are poisoned, and sea levels 
rise and temperatures warm, threatening 
the mostvulnerable among usimmediately, 
and all ofus eventually. Perhaps in this time 
of environmental crisis, we might find a 
“canticle” moment, one that renews our 
kinship with creation. 

Liz Carlisle explores these questions 
in Healing Grounds: Climate, Justice, and 
the Deep Roots of Regenerative Farming. 
As an environmental scientist looking for 
healthy soil, Carlisle interviews experts 
who are Black, Indigenous, and people of 
color—scientists and farmers engaged in 
work ranging from bringing buffalo back 
to the prairie ecosystems of Montana to 
growing mushrooms on ancestral forest 
land in North Carolina. Through the pro- 
cess, she realizes that if we’re serious about 
fighting climate change by rebuilding soil 
carbon, we’re going to have to address the 
very roots of the colonialist systems in 
which we live. 


HOW DO SOIL DEPLETERS 
REPENT? 


Carlisle does not directly address the 
Christian faith tradition, but I wonder 
about the possibilities for connection. Are 
there ways Christianity could inspire a 
transformative vision similar to Carlisle’s— 
or is Christianity always and only the re- 
ligion of the colonizers, the depleters of 
soils, the displacers of peoples? What does 
it looklike to repent—to really repent, ina 
way that includes reparations—and learn 
to live ina different way? Are there healing 
grounds for Christianity? 

The Bible is full of vivid images of 
land and people flourishing together. In 
the language of the psalms, seas lift up 
their voice (93:3) and all the trees of the 
forest sing (96:12). Earth is a gift from 
God, and all her beings return praise to 
God. Perhaps God is inviting Christians 
to think more deeply about the land be- 
neath our feet—land that was not meant 
to be exploited and degraded but to rest 
and heal every seven years (Leviticus 
25:1-7). Land that was not intended to be 
hoarded by a few but to be redistribut- 
ed to every family once every generation 
(Leviticus 25:8-13). God blesses people 
by making “grass grow for contd on page 45 
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On Film 


LETHAL MISOGYNY 


By Abby Olcese 


The opening scene of Holy 
Spider is brutal. We see a 
woman—a sex worker— 
leave her child at home to 
gotowork. Walking through 
Iran’s holy city of Mashhad, 
she stops at a public rest- 
room to adjust her head- 
scarfand apply bold lipstick. 
She goes on her first call of 
the night and does some 
opium. As she prepares to go home, aman approaches on 
amotorcycle. He offers her money. She joins him. Shortly 
after arriving at their destination, he strangles her. 

Writer-director Ali Abbasi’s Holy Spider is a fictional- 
ized account of Saeed Hanaei, known as the Spider Killer, 
who targeted female sex workers in Mashhad from 2000 
to 2001. The film, which premiered at the 2022 Cannes 
Film Festival, examines the killer’s life and the process 
of capturing him, led by (fictionalized) female journalist 
Arezoo Rahimi (Zar Amir Ebrahimi). 

The opening sequence of Holy Spider illustrates the 
lives of the women who Hanaei (Mehdi Bajestani) seeks to 
eliminate. They’re poor and drug-addicted, performing sex 
work to feed their habit or feed their families (often both). 
To Hanaei, these aren’t children of God, but targets of his 
personal religious crusade. 

During her investigation, Rahimi encounters sexism 
that’s culturally specific (her hotel won’t rent a room to 
the unmarried journalist until she flashes her credentials) 
and maddeningly universal (rumors about her promiscu- 
ity, a detective sexually harassing her). She’s convinced, 
not without cause, that the killer is being shielded from 
justice both as he operates and during his eventual trial. 

In the film’s final moments, Rahimi watches a vid- 


eo she shot of the Spider 
Killer’s adoring young son, 
Ali (Mesbah Taleb). In his 
home, the boy playacts his 
father’s crimes using his 
young sister as amodel. He 
describes his father’s pro- 
cess, demonstrating by plac- 
ing his knee on his sister's 
neck, later pretending to 
wrap her up in a carpet. As 
Ali coldly describes the effi- 
ciency with which his father 
murdered his victims (“He 
could rid society of a cor- 
rupt woman in under two 
hours,’ he tells Rahimi), the 
camera drifts down to his 
sister, playing dead on the 
floor. This is Holy Spider’s 
true horror. Ali is the ris- 
inggeneration who, without 
proper guidance, willfollow 
in his father’s footsteps. 
Rahimi represents the 
many female journalists 
who investigate the abuse 
and murder of women. 
Saeed Hanaei and Ali are 
painful reminders of the 
U.N.’s most recent statis- 
tics: Globally, 81000 women 
were killed in 2020, 47,000 
of them bya partner orfam- 
ily member, and many in 
lower-income countries and 
regions. The Spider Killings 
happened more than 20 
years ago, but the attitudes 
that enabled those mur- 
ders remain frighteningly 
prevalent. © 


Abby Olcese (@abbyol- 
cese) is a writer living in 
Missouri. 
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New & Noteworthy 


DO WE STAY OR 
DO WE GO? 


Women Talking centers on Mennonite 
women wrestling with how to respond 
to serial sexual assault by men from 
their colony. The film explores the 
complexity of forgiveness and touch- 
ingly reminds viewers that leaving 
one’s community can be an act of faith. 
United Artists Releasing 


The Spoken Word 

Poet and pastor Drew E. 
Jackson remixes Luke’s 
gospel into free verse in 
Touch the Earth: Poems on 
The Way. Jackson’s biblical 
reimagining allows readers 
to receive old stories with 
fresh eyes, reaffirming the 
gospel as both timely and 
timeless. 

IVP 


Heavenly Mother 

In Women andthe Gender of 
God, New Testament schol- 
ar Amy Peeler questions 
the assumption that God 
is male. She pushes readers 
to allow God’s glory to tran- 
scend human constraints 
and categories, and to open 
ourselves to serving—and 
being loved by—a God who 
is not masculine. 
Eerdmans 
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THE CLUTTER a paces 
OF GRIEF MEDIATION OW AL 


A MEDITATION ON ALL 


By Josina 
Guess 


“Where will the Judaica go?” a friend asks 


AWay Home Judith Helfand, in reference to the material 


objects of her faith. Helfand is an Ashkenazi 
Jewish documentarian who turns the camera 
on herself and her family to tell larger stories. 
Here, she’s telling a story of becoming a “new 
old mother” the year after her own mother dies. She takes 
a deep breath of her newborn daughter’s hair and turns to 
her friend, who is trying to help her store and organize the 
too many things in her New York apartment. “That is sucha 
good question,” replies Helfand, who embraced motherhood 
by adopting at age 50. “It’s the age-old Jewish question,” she 
continues. “Once we left the desert we were like, s---, now we 
have to find places for our stuff!” She breaks into laughter, 
that special laugh of the sleep-deprived and overwhelmed 
new parent, and never answers her friend’s question directly. 
Love & Stuff; a POV documentary available on PBS, based 
on Helfand’s shorter New York Times Op-Doc with the same 
name, is full ofage-old questions about holding on and letting 
go. Love & Stuff doesn’t offer easy answers or quick fixes, in- 
stead revealing the struggles and choices we make in curating 
our living spaces. 
“Do yourself a favor,” Helfand recalls her mother urging 
her, her only daughter, “don’t get too attached to stuff; it 
accumulates.” But when her mother died of cancer, Helfand 


From Love & Stuff 


THAT WE TREASURE. 


squeezed more than 50 boxes, one dry sink, 
alove seat, her mother’s mahjong set, and 
a piano into her “already cramped” living 
space. Two of those boxes were labeled 
“elephants.” “Helfand” means elephant 
in Yiddish, and her mother had acquired 
asizable assortment of figurines in honor 
of the family name. 

With humor and vulnerability, Love & 
Stufflooks at the real and metaphorical ele- 
phantsin the room. One of those elephants 
is the natural tendency to cling to objects 
as a stand-in for the person who is gone. 
Helfand’s mother isn’t in her old lipstick, 
shoes, or dental bridge, yet Helfand can’t 
bear to throw them away. “She is not in 
the skirt!” the bereaved daughter reminds 
herself, burying her face into the folds of 
her mother’s garment. The items have 
taken on an almost sacramental quality. 

“This is not an archaeological dig,” one 
friend gently reminds her. “It’s your life.” 
As someone who has let my own home 
swell with furniture, dishes, books, and 
too many beautiful and useless things after 
loved ones move or die, I find Love & Stuff 
highly therapeutic. 

Love & Stuffis as much about grief and 
healing as it is about clutter. As Helfand 
looks at the way she inhabits not just her 
home, but her body, Love & Stuffbecomes 
ameditation on all that we treasure. In the 
end, it is the real-life people in Helfand’s 
world who help her to whittle down the 
piles and make room for her new daughter, 
Theo. As our planet swells with the pro- 
duction of more and more things, it may 
behoove us all to see how we can use the 
leftovers from the generations that came 
before us—and what we can do without.» 


Josina Guess is a writer working on an 
MFA in narrative nonfiction at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 
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PLEASURE IS 
A SACRED GIFT 


Sensual Faith: The Art of Coming 
Home to Your Body, 
by Lyvonne Briggs 


Penguin Random House 


Has religion alienated you from your body, demon- 
ized your sexuality, or caused you to see your body as 
a source of shame? If so, it’s time to come home. In 
Sensual Faith: The Art of Coming Home to Your Body, 
body- and sex-positive pastor Lyvonne Briggs invites 
Black Christian women and femmes to reconnect with 
and feel at home in their bodies, sexuality, and sensuality: 
“You see, Sis, home is not an address; home is where 
you feel safe.” Finding home in our bodies is important 
because, all too often, Christian spaces have deemed our 
bodies “temptations” and our bodily processes “nasty.” 
And historically, American society has tried to control 
Black women’s bodies and sexualities, denying our hu- 
manity and womanhood through slavery, sterilization 
policies, and degrading stereotypes such as the asexual 
Mammy and the hypersexual Jezebel. So, the type of 
bodily reclamation Briggs writes of is an act of personal 
and societal justice. 
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“WOMANISM SAYS: YOUR SEXUALITY 
IS A SACRED GIFT. YOUR BODY IS HOLY. 
JUST AS IT IS. PLEASURE IS YOUR 


BIRTHRIGHT.” 


Similar to theologian 
Candice Marie Benbow’s 
Red Lip Theology (2022), 
Sensual Faith is a woman- 
ist work that centers the 
experiences of Black wom- 
en of faith. “Womanism” is 
the term coined by writer 
Alice Walker in the early 
1980s to honor the experi- 
ences of Black women, who 
were often overlooked and 
excluded by the feminist 
movement. By utilizing a 
womanist interpretation of 
the Bible, Briggs challenges 
harmful religious messag- 
es around women’s bodies: 
“Womanism says: Your sex- 
uality is a sacred gift. Your 
body is holy. Just as it is. 
Pleasure is your birthright.” 

God didn’t intend for 
our bodies to be sites of fear 
and shame. As Briggs writes, 
“Our sexuality, a gift from 
God, was demonized by the 
church.” In Sensual Faith, 
Briggs debunks myths of 
purity culture and encour- 
ages us to understand our 
bodies, sensuality, and 
sexuality as good, sacred, 
and holy. 

Grounded in scriptures 
and personal experience, 
Sensual Faith takes on top- 
ics often considered taboo 
in the church: menstrua- 
tion, masturbation, sexual 
assault, miscarriage, and 
sexually transmitted infec- 
tions (STIs). In interrogat- 
ing the text, Briggs models 
what we might glean from 
the biblical stories about 
women such as Ruth and 
Bathsheba concerning sex, 
sexuality, and consent. 

Briggs also presents 
Song of Songs as a biblical 


book that affirms both Black 
women’s beauty and sexu- 
ality. Contemporary read- 
ers of Song of Songs have 
often framed the text as “a 
book about how God loves 
God’s people or how Christ 
loved the church,” Briggs 
explains. But, she contin- 
ues, this “isa book about an 
erotic, passion-filled, sexual 
relationship, and we should 
not be ashamed to explore 
its depiction of intimacy.” 
Alongside these scrip- 
tural reflections, she shares 
what she has gained and 
learned in her own journey 
ofcominghometo her body 
through dating, healing 
from sexual assault, griev- 
inga miscarriage, and more. 
In addition, Briggs 
enters this process with 
the reader. Each chapter 
concludes witha scripture 
for reflection, an invitation 
to act in some way, and an 
affirmation. Throughout 
the book, Briggs encour- 
ages readers to go through 
a faith-filled process in 
which we come to trust 
our intuition. She invites 
us to feel and experience 
everything from pleasure 
to grief, and to prioritize 
rest and self-care. ° 


Deirdre Jonese Austin is a 
minister, writer, scholar, 
and womanist whose work 
focuses on the intersec- 
tions of religion, race, 
gender, and sexuality. 
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GOD IN THE 
NEGATIVE SPACE 
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Divination witha 
Human Heart Attached, 
by Emily Stoddard 


Game Over Books 


In early Christian gnostic texts, 
youcan read the story of St. Peter’s 
daughter, who would come to be 
known as Petronilla. Legend has 
it that Petronilla was so beauti- 
ful that her father prayed she be 
paralyzed on one side (so that she 
would not “be beguiled”). In Em- 
ily Stoddard’s debut collection of 
poetry, Divination with a Human 
Heart Attached, Petronilla is a fruitful companion and 
the voice of several poems. They appear alongside poems 
voiced by a contemporary speaker who we assume to be 
Stoddard herself. In this way, Petronilla serves as a sort 
of spiritual ancestor for Stoddard. Both look for and lose 
faith. Both find signs of divine presence everywhere. 
While Petronilla’s God speaks in things like “fish and 
flower,’ Stoddard’s confessional work finds God in interior, 
negative space—not in religious institutions: “I cut away 
from my body ... slice myself awake to numb arms ... too 
big to fit inside the church.” She tentatively hopes that “if 
it’s true, if god is there at all, she kicks us from the inside.” 
Faith finds form here in ovaries, dreams, the “dark joy” 
of Stoddard’s dying grandmother finding beauty in “the 
sunset on the highway.” Unlike Petronilla, whose father 
fears her seduction by men, the poet-speaker is seduced by 
poetry—the power of naming things “without the restraint 
of a scientist.” Names for plants, names for God: “we are 
not done yet / inventing names / for what will save us.” 
Poetry can make the familiar strange, capturing time- 
less themes in language that lets us reencounter the 
thing made newly alien. Metaphors, like sacraments, 
turn one thing into another. Stoddard shines with some 
metaphorical transformations: “My god,” she writes, “is 
a long disappearing act, a Houdini with no trap door.” 
Eucharist “tastes like a stamp from a distant island”; a 
first marriage is “an unnamed seed that turns / tansy in 
me, turns nightshade.” 
The collection reads, ultimately, as a promising but 
somewhat muddled first book. The poems, despite their 
metaphorical power and the compelling biblical and 
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“IF IT’S TRUE, IF GOD IS 
THERE AT ALL, SHE KICKS 
US FROM THE INSIDE.” 


contemporary narrative, don’t always earn 
the metaphoric gestures the poet attempts. 
In the titular poem, Stoddard accounts for 
Adam and Eve’s restlessness in the garden: 
“Only because no animal can perfectly / 
avoid itself. Even ants will begin to groom 
themselves if given a mirror.” Does she 
mean that all creatures are vain? But what 
does vanity have to do with Adam and Eve’s 
so-called restlessness? Such lines scattered 
throughout the collection leave the reader 
not with asense of mystery (which the best 
poems often impart) but merely guessing 
at the poet’s meaning. 

It’s remarkably difficult to write a good 
poem. It’s even harder to use language to 
point at the unnameable, like God or grief 
or the historic silencing of women’s voices 
in the church. Stoddard succeeds in doing 
this when she lets the clearest details of 
her life speak to the spiritual lessons she 
can glean. © 


Laura Traverse lives in Syracuse, N.Y., 
where she is pursuing her MFA in poetry. 
She also holds an MDiv from Yale. 
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cont'd from page 40 cattle, and plants for 
people to cultivate” (Psalm 104:14) and by 
promising that “the trees will yield their 
fruit and the ground will yield its crops; 
the people will be secure in their land” 
(Ezekiel 34:27). This is also the vision of 
Carlisle and her interviewees: Land se- 
curity. Abundance. Health and holistic 
well-being. 

Perhaps the connection between right 
worship and abundant produce is not 
so metaphorical as those of us steeped 
in Western Christian traditions might 
imagine. We might read God’s promises of 
blessing and think, [fwe praise Jesus’name, 
then God willsupernaturally make our crops 
productive in answer to our prayers. This 
might happen. But what if, more often, the 
ideais that whole-bodied, whole-commu- 
nity worship builds and reinforces asense 
of collective identity and connection to 
place? Maybe this care for Earth and for 
one another is where the blessings lie. 

Perhaps right worship is less about 
saying the right things and more about 
learning to live in ways of interdependence. 
Ways that “see plants and animals as gifts, 
and indeed as teachers,” as Carlisle puts 
it, and that “let go of the idea of domina- 
tion.” Ways that, as Jesus taught, consider 
the lilies and pay attention to the birds 
(Matthew 6:25-34). Ways that, as Aborig- 
inal scholar Tyson Yunkaporta puts it in 
Sand Talk: How Indigenous Thinking Can 
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WE CAN JOIN GOD 

IN REBUILDING 

THE KIND OF 
INTERCONNECTED 
COMMUNITIES THAT 
COLONIALISTS 
SOUGHT TO DESTROY. 


From Canticle Farm 


Save the World, help us “start working with the land, 
rather than against it.” When we work with the land 
and with each other, as Yunkaporta continues, diverse 
communities can “share knowledge with one another 
while maintaining their own unique systems grounded 
in the diverse landscapes they care for.” 


A VISION OF ABUNDANCE 


We see the devastation of colonialism in land and 
ecosystems, and we see it just as surely in human com- 
munities and relationships as well. Theologian Willie 
James Jennings reflects on this in After Whiteness: An 
Education in Belonging: “[T]he goal of the colonialist ... was 
to reduce the many to the one as a point of negotiation, 
management, conversion, and profit ... to move people 
slowly but clearly from any kind of group thinking about 
their wants and needs to thinking like an individual.” To 
restore the land, then, is to restore interconnectedness 
among humans. To refuse to reduce everything to profit. 
To choose to live in community rather than by a myth of 
independence. 

Symens-Bucher has seen this at Canticle Farm. As 
her community takes down fences between houses, they 
are finding new ways to exist together. They are living 
into the reality that, as Symens-Bucher says, “we are 
not separate from Earth.” They are cleansing the water 
in their well, which then flows back out into the broader 
Oakland community. Asa diverse community—in age, race, 
class, and nationality—they are learning to heal trauma, 
to live in shared love and commitment. “Our security is 
in relationships,” Symens-Bucher tells me. “We invest 
in relationships and put our trust and security there.” 

We live in a time of deep imbalance. As Indigenous 
ethnobotanist Stephanie Morningstar tells Carlisle in 
Healing Grounds, “climate change signals a profound 
imbalance ... rooted in the violent restructuring of rela- 
tionships between people and land that lies at the very 
heart of this continent's history.” Healing this imbalance 
will be difficult but not impossible. We can join God in 
rebuilding the kind of interconnected communities that 
colonialists sought to destroy. We can grow our own food 
in regenerative ways or support those who are. We can get 
involved in movements to restore land to Black people, 
Indigenous people, and people of color. 

With visions of healing—like those of Healing Grounds 
and of Canticle Farm—and with faith the size ofa mustard 
seed (Luke 17:6), we can collectively uproot the exploitative 
colonialist systems that keep us all from the abundant 
life Jesus promised. We can build something better in 
their place. ® 


Liz Cooledge Jenkins is a Seattle-based writer and 
preacher who blogs at lizcooledgejenkins.com and 
Patheos. 
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[men MAD DONNA 


By Charles R. Strietelmeier 


Compulsively larger than life, 
mom swaggered out loud. 

Her eyes you could get lost in, 
and they gripped like a drug. 

The Virgin Mary twerking in a thong, 
always herself but never the same, 
never quite right 

but never completely wrong, 

she made me feel proud 

and destroyed me with shame. 
Breaching all boundaries 

but always dancing just 

out of reach, with a shrug 

and a quick incantation of hair 
she took men to places 

they couldn’t get out of 

and left them there. 


Amoody April morning, silver and grey. 

This little poem, handed to his therapist 

a dozen years before, was part 

of what he ached to read at her funeral today. 
But now, as a breathy soloist 

scooped out the final bits of Amazing Grace, 
he could not bring himself to be her judge, 

to stoop and fling at her the sludge 

caked on the bottom of a damaged heart. 
Instead he simply read, “Perfect love 

casts out fear ...” can you hear that now, mom? 
“ ,. Now we see dimly, then face to face ...” 
With a startled smile he realized that she 
one final time had birthed him to a place 

he couldn’t get out of. 


Charles R. Strietelmeier, author of Singing Flames and Gargoyles, is a 
retired Lutheran pastor. 
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I WANT TO Scripture passages are QB PRAMMERGAU’S PASSION PLAY 


BELIEVE’ fromthe Revised Common ¢ ONE OF THE MOST ANTISEMITIC 
ARTWORKS IN EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


Lectionary, Cycle A 


By Natalie Wigg-Stevenson 


In1633, the Bavarian village 
Living the Word of Oberammergau experi- 
enced a miracle. The vil- 
lagers had promised God 
they would stage a reen- 
actment of the passion of 
Christ ifthey were spared from the plague. They were spared. 
Nearly 400 years later, people continue to come from around 
the world to see these performances. But there’s a problem. 
Oberammergau’s passion play is one of the most antisemitic 
artworks in European history. Adolph Hitler viewed the play 
in 1930 and 1934 and recognized its propaganda value for his 
own plan of Jewish genocide. 

Christians today may still perpetuate anti-Jewish racism 
throughout our passion narratives—particularly when the gos- 
pelof John forms the core of the lectionary. Unlike the others, 
John’s gospel frequently labels anyone opposing Christ as “the 
Jews.” Most of us realize that the writer is naming a subset of 
religious leaders. But when we repeat the phrase throughout 
Easter, we can subconsciously reproduce and amplify an- 
tisemitism found in the Christian theological imagination. 

Recently, rather than ignoring the passion play’s antisemi- 
tism, the director worked with the American Jewish Committee 
to rid the play of anti-Jewish tropes. The 2022 Oberammergau 
passion play told a more complete Easter story. “The Jews” 
nowinclude Jesus and his followers too. Jesus lifts a copy of the 
Torah to pray the Sh’ma Yisrael. Hebrew prayers were recited 
over the Last Supper. Mary is greeted as the “rabbi’s mother.” 
Significantly, the updated version calls Christians to repent 
for how we've failed our foundational sibling relationship. 


Natalie Wigg-Stevenson, creator of transgressivedevotional. 
com and author of Transgressive Devotion: Theology as Perfor- 
mance Art, teaches at Emmanuel College in Toronto. 


APRIL 2 


A MYSTERIOUS DREAM 


ISAIAH 50:4-9; PSALM 118:1-2,19-29; 
PHILIPPIANS 8:5-11; MATTHEW 287:11-54 


A detail in Matthew’s account of Jesus’ trial (Matthew 
27-11-54) is not present in the other gospels. Just as Pilate 
is about to proffer judgment, his wife sends him a message: 
“Have nothing to do with that innocent man, for today I 
have suffered a great deal because of a dream about him” 
(verse 19). 

Eastern Christian traditions revere Pilate’s wife for 
her wisdom in this moment. Western traditions often 
interpret the dream as the devil trying to halt the cru- 
cifixion and, therefore, Christ’s saving work. We can’t 
know what Pilate’s wife dreamed, but our guesses will 
have everything to do with what we think the crucifixion 
has accomplished. 

Some theologians believe that St. Anselm interpreted 
the crucifixion correctly: that it paid the price for sin dis- 
honoring God. Others trust Calvin, arguing that it is not 
God’s honor that requires appeasement, but God’s wrath. 
Still other theologians reject any substitutionary theory 
of atonement as too barbaric a model for understanding 
a loving God. 

But whatever any of us think happened on the cross, 
none of us know—because the cross is a site of sacred mys- 
tery. All atonement theories both hit and miss the mark. 
We might need them all, even when they conflict, to hold 
open the sacred space of unknowing—which is the space 
where God’s grace finds us. What if this week we sat in the 
dream space of Pilate’s wife: not to know the glory of the 
cross but, rather, to dwell in it? 


APRIL 9 


THE TOMB IS EMPTY 


JEREMIAH 31:1-6; PSALM 118:1-8, 14-24; 
COLOSSIANS 3:1-4; JOHN 20:1-18 


| was obsessed with the empty tomb as a child (John 
20:1-18). My friend Natasha and I even performed a 
play about it on the grand stage of my bedroom to the 
even grander audience of our mums. We draped two 
beach towels over chairs to replicate the images from 
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our religious education class handouts. 
We took turns performing all the crucial 
roles: sleeping guards, angels, the women, 
and Peter. At one point, I even played the 
tomb. But neither of us ever played Jesus. 

We contemplated putting him in the 
story, of course. Itis his story after all. But 
like this week’s gospel reading, our story 
was more about Christ’s absence than his 
presence. It was about that terror-yet-al- 
so-wonder-filled moment of not knowing 
what has happened while also knowing 
something miraculous has. 

Christians—me included—can grow 
too accustomed to Easter’s images, making 
it difficult to approach the resurrection 
with the wonder of its first witnesses. 
When I recall our childhood play, though, I 
can feel the anticipation of peeking inside 
the tomb for a miracle. I feel my desire to 
leave the tomb assembled while I slept 
so I could see it again upon waking. I re- 
member how much we wanted our mums 
to hear us proclaim: The tomb is empty! 
Christ is risen! Hallelujah! 


APRIL 16 


MULDER AND THOMAS 


ACTS 8:14, 228-32; PSALM 16; 
1 PETER 1:3-9; JOHN 20:19-31 


Agent Fox Mulder, investigator of the para- 
normal in the 1990s television show The 
X-Files, had a poster in his office of a UFO 
and the words, “I Want to Believe.” From 
the show’s pilot to the series finale, this 
poster gave insight into Mulder’s character. 
Against nearly insurmountable evidence, 
he wanted to believe. When forensic inves- 
tigator Dana Scully—a voice of reasoned 
skepticism—arrives as Mulder’s partner, 
the show’s potent mix of faith, doubt, and 
denial is established. 

This week’s gospel about “doubting 
Thomas” has a similar explosive mix. 
Yet Thomas’ doubt doesn’t tend toward 
Scully’s denial; rather, like Mulder’s, it 
springs from faith. Thomas is someone 
who wants to believe (this is really Jesus!) 
against the insurmountable evidence that 
he shouldn’t (dead people don’t come 
back to life!). 

Thomas has always gotten a bad rap, 
but for me he is a hero of the faith. It’s 
not easy to be the lone voice expressing 
doubt among a confident crowd. In the 


end, I don’t think Thomas’ desire to see 
and touch the scars of his friend (verse 25) 
was a desire for “proof”—I think, instead, 
he was looking for connection. 


APRIL 23 
—— 


WHO'S KNOCKING? 


ACTS 8:14, 36-41; PSALM 116:1-19; 
1 PETER 1:17-23; LUKE 24:13-35 


Like Thomas, Jesus’ friends in this week’s 
gospel from Luke also need help to recog- 
nize him. Simply knowing intellectually 
that Christ is risen is not enough. What’s 
needed is an experience of encounter with 
him. Again, what’s required is connection. 

These friends on the road to Emmaus 
showus how we recognize Christ through 
hospitality—notjust hospitality to others 
(though, that’s important too) but through 
hospitality to Christ himself. In their con- 
fusion and grief, these two friends were 
present to a stranger for long enough to 
listen intently and let him tell them their 
own biblical stories. Then they invite him 
to break bread with them. 

My days are so busy that I am not 
sure I’d have the time—let alone the 
open-heartedness—to accidentally in- 
vite the risen Christ into my home. If he 
expounded on the Word of God for more 
than two minutes, I'd start making obvious 


KKK 


THE CROSS 
IS A SITE OF 
SACRED MYSTERY. 


hinting glances at my watch. And yet, the 
one who wants us to knock at his door 
(Matthew 7:7) wants just as much for us 
to let him knock at ours. The question for 
me is, how will I answer? 


APRIL 30 


SEARCHING FOR PARADISE 


ACTS 8:428-47; PSALM 23; 
1 PETER &8:19-25; JOHN 10:1-10 


In March 2020,] picked up Rebecca Solnit’s 
book A Paradise Built in Hell to seek hope 
for what I thought would be the weeks—at 
worst, months—of pandemic ahead. Solnit 
tells stories about people responding to 
different mass crises by forming commu- 
nities of solidarity and support. Like most 
of us that spring, though, I was isolating in 
place. This COVID-19 crisis felt different 
than those Solnit described. I never finished 
the book. 

April came. Holy Week arrived. I felt 
the anticipatory fear of Palm Sunday, the 
looming betrayal of Maundy Thursday, 
the despair of Good Friday, and the empty 
terror of Holy Saturday. But my faith was 
not strong enough to believe in the hope of 
Easter Sunday. 

Three years later, this April’s lectionary 
readings end with Jesus’ followers coming 
out of crisis to form a community of soli- 
darity and support (Acts 2:42-47). They 
break bread, eat together “with glad and 
generous hearts” (verse 46) and praise God 
with goodwill. They build a paradise out of 
Christ’s descent into and return out ofhell 
(as the Apostles’ Creed proclaims). 

I thought of the Acts 2 community when 
I tried to read and then stopped reading 
Solnit’s book. In 2020, I couldn’t believe in 
either Solnit’s or scripture’s paradises. But 
how might I believe them now? It feels as if 
this COVID crisis will never end—yet I want 
to take to the streets to form community. 
The world feels increasingly divided—yet I 
want to find something to hold “in common” 
(verse 44). When all is said and done, this 
year I realize: I want to believe. ® 


“Preaching the Word,” Sojourners’ online 
resource for sermon preparation and 
Bible study, is available at sojo.net/ptw. 
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HONEY-CRISPED LOCUSTS 
(YUM!) 


By Jenna Barnett 


Today | wanted to take the time to spotlight a recipe from my forth- 
coming book, Appetizers to Prepare the Way: Not the Main Course, but 
Still Pretty Cool. 

Now, Honey-Crisped Locusts are delightful to eat year-round (God 
knows I do!), but they are most satisfying on an early spring day. Just 
imagine it: You ask some foHtewers friends to meet you by the river. 
The air is still too cold for a jaunty baptismal dip, but it’s perfect for a 
picnic. You lay out your camel-hair picnic blanket, which took you two 
years to knit, and invite your friends to sit down. Then you reach into 
your (also) camel-hair knapsack, and one of your friends says, “Heck 
yeah! Did you bring us some bread and wine?” And you say, “Never! I’ve 
brought something better!” You hand each of them three honey-soaked 
locusts. Undoubtedly overcome with joy, your friends are at a loss for 
words, so speechless that they don’t talk to you for the rest of the picnic. 
The perfect day. 


As I’ve said in all my previous recipe blogs, locusts are the perfect 
source of guilt-free protein. They are keto friendly, gluten free, dairy free, 
and unblemished by the sins of humanity. Why farm pigs and chickens 
and cows, clogging up the atmosphere with methane, when you could 
scavenge for locusts (which are so abundant, especially during a plague)? 


R*K* 


LOCUSTS ARE THE PERFECT SOURCE 
OF GUILT-FREE PROTEIN. 


Speaking of plagues, the honey is good 
for fending off colds, flu, and God’s coming 
wrath. But only if you get the right type of 
honey. Notice IDID NOT say “Trader Joe’s 
honey” or “Amazingly discounted manuka 
honey from Home Goods.” I said WILD 
honey. I acquire my honey by lighting in- 
cense under a bee colony. Once the bees 
are lulled into a spiritual stupor, I suck the 
honey from the comb. But ifyourre pressed 
for time, you can buy some honey at your 
local farmers market. 

It is best to prepare this snack over a 
fire. Start by placing your locusts in your 
cast iron, stirring them constantly. The 
stirring isn’t really necessary but it gets 
boring in the wilderness so this will give 
you something to do. Once the locusts are 
as hot as a wealthy hypocrite burning in 
hell (about 200 degrees), add the honey. 
Quickly, the locusts will begin to absorb 
that sweet, sweet nectar. It may make 
you a little sad to watch the gooey amber 
honey disappear into the eye sockets of 
an insect; you paid good money for that 
farmers market wild honey! But if you 
want this dish to realize its full potential, 
the locust must become greater while the 
honey must become less. 


12 locusts, ideally dead 3 days 
4 tablespoons of WILD honey 


Heat up a cast-iron skillet over a fire. 
Throw in locusts. Wait five minutes. Stir 
in honey. Remove from heat. Eat quickly, 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand. ® 


Jenna Barnett is senior associate culture 
editor, sojo.net. 
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We're turning business 
‘uMOP apisdn 
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